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THE CONVENTION REPORTS. 
(Lo the Editor.) 
Will you kindly allow me to announce that I have received the following contribu- 
tions towards the debt due to me on the first two Convention Reports, as stated by me 
in Human Nature for May, 1869 :— 


W. Tebb, Esq., ... p: Shi 012 @ | Miss Stone, ae Peek 00 
Rev. —— ... A TROO Thos. Grant, Esq, e 100 
J. Burns, O70) | Signor Damiani, ae 010 6 
D. W. Weatherhead, Esq. Er LORO: E. Foster, Preston, 05 0 
A Clergyman, ... 0 | An Artist, 7 a 026 
£18 more are sae am, yours &e., J. BURNS. 


HUMAN NATURE, Vols. I., II., and TII., Bound, Ts. 6d. each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO HUMAN NATURE FOR 1870 ARE NOW DUE. 


One copy monthly, post free. for 7s. per annum ; 25 copies monthly, carriage unpaid, 
£5 per annum. The circulation of Human Natw'e has increased very much dur- 
ing the past year. About 1000 copies have been distributed gratuitously, and donations 
sufficient to pay part of the postage have been received. A few hundreds were sent to 
the press, and many notices and extracts appeared in consequence. 


A GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION FUND 


is required to sustain the cost of such arrangements. The cause of progress could not 
be better aided than by an expenditure of £10 monthly in this work. Al contributions 
will be acknowledged, and the manner in which they have been used will be faithfully 
stated on this page from month, to month. 


Published every Friday, Price One Penny, 
THE MEDIUM AND DAYBREAK: 


A Newspaper devoted to 
FS dba aya ARI OR Vee IS Ar SYA bs 
Giving Reports of Meetings and the progress of the movement in all parts of the world; 
Descriptions of Seances and Spiritual Phenomena; Remarkable Communications; Ex- 
tracts from New Works; Answers to Correspondents, &c., ke. 
Spiritualists, everywhere! help to sustain this Paper, 
London: J. BURNS, PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY, 15 SOUTHAMPTON Row, HOLBORN, W.C., 
and all Booksellers. 


NOTICE TO READERS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The friends of Progress and Spiritual freedom in foreign countries, particularly in 
the United States of America, are respectfully solicited to promote the circulation of 
Human Nature, which occupies an unique position in the ranks of literature, and has 
peculiar claims upon reformers in all parts of the world. By the facilities afforded by 
the Post-Office, we can supply Human Nature to America at the same price as to 
readers in England, and we are willing to take payment in currency. On receipt of two 
dollars we will send Human Nature for twelve months as issued, or bound volumes for 
two dollars fifty cents. Any person sending a club of ten subscribers and twenty 
dollars can have any Volume free by post. 
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Distribution of Books and Works of Art. 


Tur Publisher from time to time intends making distributions of 


valuable Books, Portraits, or Works of Art, to the readers of Human | 
Natwe. A small sum, not equal to the value of the works offered, - 


will be charged to those who desire to take part in these distributions. 
By this plan the Publisher will be enabled to place within the reach 
of those who desire them, very acceptable productions at a nominal 


cost, on the principles of co-operation. In May, 1868, was offered, 


‘‘Seepticism and Spiritualism,” price 6d; in October, “Letters on Man’s - 


Nature and Development,” price 3s 6d; in November, “ Spiritualism : 
its Facts and Phases,” price 9d; in January, 1869, “ The Book of 
Health,” price 6d; in February, ‘The Alpha: a Revelation, but no 
Mystery,” price 2s; in March, ‘Physiology for Schools,” price 7d; in 
May, “ Vital Law,” price 4d; in June, ‘‘ Musical Gymnastics, price 8d; 
in July, “A Woman’s Work in Water Cure and Sanitary Education,” 
price 8d; in September, “Have you been Vaccinated,” price 4d; in 
October, “Marriage and its Violations,” price 4d; in November, 


“Photograph of J. M. Peebles,” price 4d; in December, ‘Social . 


Fetters,” price 2s 6d; in January, 1870, “Echoes of my Youth,” price 
8d; in February, “ The History of the Supernatural” (by William 
Howitt), price 7s 6d; in March, “A Photograph of A. J. Davis,” 
price 4d; in April, “ Annual of Physiognomy, Phrenology,” 1870, 
price 4d; in May, “ The Philosophy of the Bath, price 2s 6d; in June, 
“Jesus: Myth, Man, or, God,” price 1s; in July, “Bathing and 
Swimming,” price 1d.; in August, “ Supramundane Facts,” price Qs 
6d.; in September, ‘‘Smedley’s Hydropathy,”’ 1s. 8d.; in October, 
“ Dr. Newton’s Magnetised Photograph,” 9d., post free. These may 
yet be obtained by sending in the respective certificates. With 
the present Number is offered, 


BARKAS’S OUTLINES OF TEN YEARS’ INVESTIGATIONS 
OF SPIRITUALISM. 


=———— T OÁ — -—_.0——— 
Please cut this part off, and send it to the Publisher of Human Nature, 


J. Burns, Progresstve Lisrary, 15 Sournampron Row, 
Buoomssury Squarr, Honsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 


As Purchaser of Human Nature for Nov., I claim one Copy of 
Barkas's Outlines of Ten Years’ Investigations of Spiritualism, at 9d., post 
free, 11d.; published at 8s. 


‘Address, 
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peor. AND MRS. DR. FOWLER will Lecture in Town Hall, Oldham, from Oct. 
“31 to Nov. 14. In Mechanics’ Hall, Halifax, from Nov. 14 to Nov. 28. In 


Temperance Hall, Leicester, from Nov. 28 to Dec. 12. In Mechanics, Hall, Rotherham; 
from Dec. 12 to Dec. 24. , 


RS. M. A. WILSON, MEDICAL CLAIRVOYANT and PROPHETIC MEDIUM, detacts and 
-prescribes for Diseases, No. 30 Clevedon Street, Park Road, Liverpool. Fee, 2/6. 


WAR. G. PERRIN, Medical Mesmerist, 11 Westmoreland Place, Southampton 
i Street, Camberwell, S.E. ; 


Mrs. Perrin attends upon Ladies only. 


A CIRCLE is held on THURSDAY at 8 P.M., at 7 Corporation Row, Clerkenwell, 
Tickets of Mr STEEL, 36 Gt. Sutton Street. Lectures monthly. 


M ISS JOB, Mesmerist, 24 Blomfield Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. The 
J physical development of weak children receives special attention. At home 
daily until 2 o’clock. 


M* J. HUMBY, Medical Magnetist and Healing Medium, begs to announce 
his return from the Provinces, and may be addressed, 2 Holly Place, Cottage 
Grove, Stockwell, London, 8. W. 


TOSTES 


R? OMS for holding Seances may be obtained at 15 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
LONDON, W.C.° 


-FUST PUBLISHED, Price 2s., by post 2s. 1d., TREATISE ON MAGNETISM AND 
e ITS HEALING POWER. By Professor ADOLPH Diprmr. To be had at Bail- 
lieré’s, 219 Regent’s Street; and at the Authors, 19, Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square. 


A hae SPIRITUALIST, a Scientific Journal, Published monthly, price Threepence, 

contains all the Jatest news of Spiritualism, and much evidence for the benefit of 
of Non-Spiritualists, demonstrating that the subject deserves serious investigation by 
all thoughtful people. Publisher, E. W. Allen, Stationers’ Hall Court,: St, Pauls 
Churchyard, London, E.C. 


ONSIEUR ADOLPHE DIDIER, Professor of Medical Mesmerism and Galvanisra 

(twenty-four years in practice); has the honour to announce that he attends 

Patients daily, from 2 till 5, at his residence—L9 Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square, Som- 
nambulic consultations for diseases: their causes and remedies, 


N GENTLEMAN in Frankfort is desirous of engagements as Correspondent to Papers 
of a Progressive and Liberal stamp, Address—A. T. S., 15 Oederweg, Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, 


UST PUBLISHED, a new impression of the PHILOSOPHY OF DEATH. By A. 
J. Davis. Price 2d. 


THE SCOTTISH GRAFENBERG. 


RIDGE OF ALLAN WATERCURE ESTABLISHMENT, Stirlingshire. Dr. 
Hunter offers Patients all the comforts of a first-class Hotel at from Two to Two- 
and-a-Half Guineas per week, including Board, Lodging, and Treatment. Bridge-of- 
Allan possesses unrivalled advantages for Hydropathie Treatment. The celebrated 
Trossachs, Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, Loch Drunkaye, &c., and the other beautiful 
scenery of the “Lady of the Lake,” and likewise the gardens at Drummond Castle, 
Castle Campbell, the Rumbling Bridge, the Falls of the Devon, the Devil’s Mill, the 
Fields of Bannockburn, Sherifimuir, and many other interesting localities, are all with- 
in an easy ride. Bridge-of-Allan is one of the stations of the Scottish Central Railway, 
and is in direct and constant communication with all parts of the United Kingdom. 
By rail, London can be reached in thirteen hours, and Edinburgh or Glasgow in an 
hour and a half... - 
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Just Published, feap 8vo, pp. 301, cloth boards, 3s. 
IMHE MENTAL CURE, illustrating the INFLUENCE of 
À the MIND on the Bopy, both in Health and Disease, and i 
the Psychological Method of Treatment. By Rev. W. F. EVANS. 


The Banner of Light, a few months ago, in noticing the first American 
Edition, says:—“The whole discussion of the author is concerning man's - 
mental and spiritual nature; how it is related to, and in what peculiar 
ways it operates upon the physical system; and what is the connection be- 
tween disordered mental states and diseased physiological action. Along 
with this discussionhe sets forth the mode of regulating the intellectual 
and affectional nature of the invalid, under any system of medical treat- 
ment. 

“The subject is a great one, and wholly an interior and speculative one; 
but the skill of the author lies in his successful method of making what is 
more or less the subject of speculation a practical and plain matter. In 
proceeding to do this, he sets out with stating broadly the relation of the 
human mind to the Creator of the Universe. He establishes the postulate, 
that the mind though immaterial, is yet substantial; and gives a theory in 
reference toits form, its division, its degrees. Then he touches on the nature 
and use of the spiritual body, and naturally thereafter on the emanations 
of the spiritual spheres. The doctrine of spiritual influx is taken up, and 
the relation of the material to the spiritual realm. Then there is a fine 
statement and development ofthe theory of a correspondence between brain 
and mind; also of the relation of heart and lungs to love and intellect; and 
suggestive, if not convincing, speculations on the correspondence of the 
stomach and mind, and the relations of the excretions of the body to those 
of the mind. 

“As cognate branches of the subject, the skin and the senses are considered, 
both in their connection with the mind and independently ofit. And finally, ` 
the true mystery oflife is taken up for an explanation, and the author attempts ` 
to show how we can induce upon ourselves any desirable mental state. The 
sanative power even of language, as well as of moods, is touched upon and 
ina most suggestive manner, and the discussion of the mode of curing general 
debility by pure mental force, is interesting enough to be worth the price 
of the book. .The volume closes with a development of the doctrine of 
curing by both active and passive exercise of the will, and a clear and 
impressive setting forth of the influence of the spiritual world upon mental 
health and disease. $ 

“For originality of thought and treatment, fora certain intrepid directness, 
which is the chief merit of a treatise of this character, and for a plain 
practicalness that commends its broad and profound truths, together with 
its more acute and intricate speculations, to the general reader, we think 
this volume will take its place at once among the remarkable productions 
of the day, and vindicate its reputation by the marked revolution it will set 
on foot in reference to common life and thinking. 

J. Burns, 15 SournAmpron Row, Lonpoy, W.C. 


THE WORKS OF ALLAN KARDEC. 


LE LIVRE DES ESPRITE.” 3s 64. : 

LE LIVRE DES MEDIUMS. 3s 6d. 

LEVANGILE SELON LE SPIRITISME. 3s 6d. 

LE CIEL ET L’ENFER. 3s 6d. 

LA GENESE. LES MIRACLES ET LES PREDICTIONS SELON LE 
SPIRITISME. 3s 6d. 

CARACTERES DE LA REVELATION SPIRITE. 3d. 

RESUME DE LA LOI DES PHENOMENES SPIRITES. 2d. 

SPIRITISM IN ITS MOST SIMPLE EXPRESSION (English Translation). 3d. 

J. Borys, 15 SOUTEAMPTON Row, LoNpox, W.C. 
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BANKING LIFE AND SELF- INSURANCE POLICIES 


ISSUED BY THE 


BRITISH IMPERIAL INSURANGE CORPORATION 


Tar pMa a ES cae 
Capital £200,000, in 200,000 Shares of £1 each. 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament. 
The only Life Office established which provides British Government Security ser ats 
Policy Holders. 


HEAD Orrices—BROWN STREET & MARSDEN STREET, MANCHESTER. 
BRANCH OFFICE ror Lonpoyx—20 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, S.W. 


TRUSTEES, 

CHRISTOPHER WEGUELIN, Esq. (Messrs Thomson, Bonar, & Co.,) 574 Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 

CHARLES OPPENHEIM, Esq. (Messrs, Samuel Oppenheim and Sons), 18 Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM G. Gooprirre, Esq., Accountant-General, India Office, Westminster. 

Aveustus F. Bayrorp, Esq., LL.D., Senior Registrar, Court .of Probate, Doctors 
Commons, Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. 


DIRECTORS. 
ALFRED Bower, Esq. (Messrs W. Bower | Bengal Artillery), Director of the Agra 
& Son, Cotton Brokers), Brown’s Bank, London. 
Buildings, Liverpool. | RIOHARD J ONES, Esq. (Messrs William 
Major-General Jonn THEOPHILUS | Andrew and R. J ones), Ardwick, 


Borrau, R.E., F.R.S., 31 Lad- and Cheetham Hill,- Manchester. 
broke Square, 8.W. - 


SAMUEL SHAW, Esq., J.P. (Messrs. P. 
WILLIAM DANIEL CHAPMAN, ei 


Shaw & Co.) Croft Mills, and 


| 
(Messrs. Pelly, Boyle, & Co. ,) “| Breeze Hill, Mossley, Manchester. 
hallows Chambers, Lombard a | CHARLES SUTHERS, Esq., Oxford Mills, 
Colonel the Hon. H. B, DALZELL (late Oldham, and Riversvale House, 
| Ashton-under-Lyne. 
AUDITOR 


(To the Government Security Banking Life and Self-Insurance Funds) 
WILLIAM FARR, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., &c., &e., London. 
STANDING COUNSEL. 

Jonn Honker, Esq., Q.C., 6 Crown Office Row, Temple, London. 

BANKERS. ` 
Tue BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON. 
MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL Disrricr BANK, MANCHESTER, 
Brokers —Messrs Gorton Bros, & PooLEY, Manchester. 


EDICAL ADVISERS. 


a Leres, Esq., M.R.C.S., Manchester. | WILLIAM P. BAIN, Esq., M.D., London. 


General Manager,—Joun A. FEIGAN. 
Secretary,—WILLIAM DAVIES. 


RESIDENT SECRETARIES and BRANCH OFFICES, 


Joseru WHITTALL, 20 Cockspur Street, J. H. Porrock, 1 Brown’s Buildings, 
Pall Mall, S.W., London. Exchange, Liverpool. 
WILLIAM DALY, 4 College Green, Jno. SMITH, Victoria Buildings, 66 


Dublin. - Renfield Street, Glasgow. 
ai T. BAWDEN, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
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THE DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF THE SYSTEM ARE: 


The Compulsory Investment of the Life Premium Funds in Government Securities. 
This form of. Security is strictly defined by the Genera Deed of Trust, and is unalterable. 
Thus; the numerous dangers attaching to miscellaneous Investments are avoided; and the 
Policies issued by the Corporation are protected by the most reliable of all Securities. 


The Complete Security of the Life Premium Fund. 
All the Premiums (with the exception of one-fifth reserved for expenses of Management, 
Reserve, and Bonuses), are invested in the names of Trustees for the sole purpose of meeting 
Policy claims. The Trustees act independently of the Directors. 


The Control of the Premium Fund is always retained by the Insurants, through their 
Trustees. 
Local Trusts, composed of gentlemen of undoubted position, are formed throughout the 
Kingdom; the Trustees act solely on behalf of the Policy-holders, and are custodians of the 
Life Premium Funds subscribed in the district. 


An Equitable Surrinder-Value Endorsed on each Policy, and Payable on Demand. 
From 50 to 70 per cent. of all premiums paid (according to the table under which the Policy 
is effected) can be obtained, on demand, by Insurants desirous of ceasing premium paying. 


All Policies Convertible into Cash on Demand. 
The Surrender-Value being endorsed on the Policy, and payable on demand, and the Fun 
which provides it being deposited in the Bank of England, all Bankers may readily advance the 
Cash Value of the amount endorsed thereon. 


A Policy Banking Account available to each Insurant. 
Policy-holders upon depositing their Policies with the Corporation, either personally or 
through its Agents, may draw upon the Surrender-Value to its full amount, for any purpose, 
thus using it as a cash balance at their Bankers, without invalidating their Policy. 


No Lapsed Policies. The Surrender-Value cannot be Forfeited. 


THE BRITISH IMPERIAL plan of Life and Self-Insurance was devised by Dr. Farr, ; 


Somerset House. It was originally submitted to Her Majesty's Government, and has been 
substantially adopted by them through the medium of the Post Office. It imparts an entirely 
new character to Life Insurance transactions, and effectually removes all doubt as to want of 
security and equity. 


EXAMPLE from Tain A to Insure £100 with Profits, Payable at Death. 
Government Stock Withdrawable as 


Proportion In- 


Age next Annual 2 Surrender Value or Banking Account, 
Birthday. Premium. Metis Ten 
` Ce aa yeu 1st Year. 5th Year. 
30 £2 11 93 £2 Wy 10 | SI 2 AO £5 18 0 


TABLE @.—-To insure £100 with Profits payable on attaining the Age of 60, 
or at Death, if it occur before that Age. 


t Proportion in- |Surrender Value or Banking Account, 
Amount of Annual) vested in Govern- r 
Premiums. ment Securities. I s 
i | Ist Year. | 10th Year,- 
| ah ached ion] 
| 


Age next 
Birthday. 


x 
ae 


30 


£310 2 | 29 47 6. | 


“gl i9 0 | £2212 0 


TABLE E.—To insure £100 with Profits by the payment of Zen Annual 
Premiums only. 


| Surrender Value or Banking 
Age next Annual Proportion in Go- ecount, 


Birthday. Premium. vernment Security - 
I | Ist Year. I 5th Year. 
AEA pone al SS ee See 
25 Lones £411 6 £316 0 | £2011 0 
80 510 4 419 4 4 3 0 22 6 0 


_Norr.—By an Insurance under Table E., the whole of the Premiums is paid in 10 years. The 
sum insured is payable at death, whether that occur during the ten years of payment or subsequently. 


Further information may be obtained on application at any of the Offices of the 
Corporation or J, BURNS, Agent, 15 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
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CHEAP. REMAINDERS OF PROGRESSIVE PUBLICATIONS. 


As am clearing out my shelves to receive new Editions, I am selling off a fine 
selection of useful Publications, much below cost price. In some instances con- 

secutive sets may be obtained, highly ‘eligible for personal reading or distribution. 

THE BANNER OF LIGHT, Back Numbers, 1s 6d per dozen. 

THE HERALD OF PROGRESS. Edited by A. J. Davis, each number containing 
. valuable papers from his own pen. 1s 6d per dozen. 

THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. Is 6d per dozen. 

THE SPIRITUAL MAGAZINE. 3s per dozen. 

HUMAN NATURE. 3s per dozen. x 

DAYBREAK. 3s pe r 100. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 4s per dozen. 

THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 4s per dozen. 

THE FIRST AND SECOND CONVENTION REPORTS. ls 6d per dozen. Large 

quantities by special arrangement. 


ee farce aa OF HUMAN BEAUTY, or Physical Perfection. By Dr. 

acques. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BATH, or Air and Water in Health and Disease. By 
D. Dunlop. 3s 6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIFE. . Graham. 6s. 

THE COMBINED ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSI- 
OGNOMY, for 1865-6-7-8-9-70. 5s. 

WEDLOCK, or the Right Relations of the Sexes, and Showing who may, and who may 
not, Marry. By 8. K. Wells. 6s. 

THE ERRORS OF THE BIBLE. Henry C. Wright. 3s 6d. 


‘WAYS OF LIFE. Weaver. 3s 6d. 


HOPES AND HELPS FOR THE YOUNG. Weaver. 5s. 

INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAL CULTURE, or the Philosophy of True 
Living. By Professor F. G. Welch. 8s, 

HOWLERS WORKS. Cheap Edition. Vol. I., 5s; Vol. II., 6s. 

THE SEERS OF THE AGES. By J. M. Peebles, Anew ‘English Edition. Os. 


` SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. Trall. 5s. 


SIMPLE QUESTIONS AND SANITARY FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. Is. 
VITAL FORCE: How Wasted and how Preserved. By E. P. Miller, New York. 2s. 
HOW TO BATHE A FAMILY—Guide to Hydropathy. ‘By BE. P; Miller, New York, 1s. 
IMPORTANT. TRUTHS, a Book for every Child. By Mrs. E. P. Miller. 6d. 


>° J. Burns, 15 SOUTHAMPTON Row, LoNDoN, W.C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CLAIRVOYANT TRAVELS IN HADES. The Revelations of a Seer respecting the 
Phantom Ships. By A. Gardner. 3d. 

THE CHILDREN’S PROGRESSIVE LYCEUM. A Manuel. By A. J. Davis. No. 
1 of a Reprint of the American Work. Price 2d. 

TWO LECTURES. By Edward N. Dennys, Author of “Alpha.” To. England’s 
Working Population on their Oppressors’ Oppressions, and How to Avoid ‘Them, 
In neat wrapper, 4d. Cheap Edition, 2d. 

THREE LECTURES. By Edward N. Dennys, Author of “ Alpha,” on the Religion 
of Life, as Exemplified by the Man Jesus Christ. On fine paper, neat wrapper. 
Price 3d per Number. No. l contains—‘‘Truth;” “What is Evil;” “Charity.” 
No. 2 contains—‘‘ Poverty: its Evils and Mission; 3 <The Divinity that Dwells in 
Man;” The Church of the Future.” These Lectures form admirable “Sunday 
Reading” for progressive a, and should be eagerly circulated as important aids 
to a rational and human Reli 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON. SPIRITUALISM: Being a Letter addressed to L, 
F. By H. E. Russell, Price 2d. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL REFORMS. A few Remarks and Suggestions on the Mental, 
Moral, and Physical Training of Youth. By M. Is, 


A.B 
THE DOCTRINE OF ETERNAL PUNISHMENT SHOWN TO BE ABSURD, 


IMMORAL, UNSCRIPTURAL, AND UNTRUE. By T. R.M. A new and imi 
proved Edition. 1d. 

HEAVEN OPENED, or Messages for the Bereaved from our Little Ones in Glory. 
This is a Book of Conversations between children and their brothers and sisters.in. 
the Spirit-world—intensely interesting. 


J. Burns, 15 SouTHAMPTON Row, Lonpon, W.C. 
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JESUS: : 
MYTH, MAN, OR GOD; 
oR, 


THE POPULAR THEOLOGY AND THE POSITIVE RELIGION 
GONTRASTED. 


By J. M. i. 
Author of “eers of the Ages,” &e., &e. 


Given as 4 Stipplement to Human Nature for June, at 1s; post free, 1s 2d, 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—EVIDENOES or THE EXISTENCE OF JESUS. 


Pompeii and Herculaneum—The Nucerenians—Jesus Christ Caricatured—The 
Scrawl: How and Where Found—Testimonies of Tacitus, Pliny, Suetonius 
and Others—-Celsus, the Epicurean Philosopher—Opinions of Valentinus, 
Basilides, Marcion, and Porphyry, the Old Man of Tyre— Writings of Julian 
and Ravat el Saffa concerning Jesus—Original Docaments—Taylon’s Diegwesis 
not Authoritative—Josephus’ Paragraph relative to Jesus: Is it senuine?— 
His mention of John the Baptist—The Testimony of Aaron Knight, a Spirit, 
and A. J. Davis, the Clairvoyant, in Proof of Jesus’ Existence—-The Sum- 
ming up of Statements. 


CHAPTER IL — THE ORIGIN AND MISSION or Jesus: 


What Appellations are Applied to him in the Scriptures—The Athanasian Creed 
—Christian Spiritualism through the ‘‘ Raps’”—Swedenborg and the Council 
of Nice—Jesus demanding ‘‘ Belief’? as a Condition. for Healing—His Esše- 
nian Education—His Clairvoyance, and Marvellous “ Works” promised to 
others—His beautifal Faith and Trust in the Infinite Presence—His Final 
Victory. 


CHAPTER III. Tne MORAL TRACHINGS or JESUS COMPARED WITH THE OLD 
PHILOSOPHERS. 


Paul Jewish to the Last—Quotation from William Howitt in the Spiritual Fie nee 
eriticised—Tertullian Rejoicing over the Prospect of Eternal ‘Torments— 
Character of the Christian Pathers—The Vedus and Immortality—The Old 
Testament and a Future [xistence-—-Max Müller and the Primitive Religions 
—“Zoroaster, Thales; Socrates, Pythagoras, and the Druids’ Teachings of the 
Future Life—Slandering the Heathen—-Christian Spiritualists: Wm, Howitt 
versus Godfrey Higgins—The Old Testament Writers do not Prophecy of 


Hi 
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Jesus Christ—Reasons for Chrishna’s OA The Immoralities of the 
Old Testament Scriptures—Jehovah a Mediative Angel—The Bible; Different 
Versions; Revision of—Councils—Conduct of the Bishops—Scientists gener- 
ally Infidels—The Inspirations and Truths of the Bible Immortal, ` 
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CREATION. 
THE SYMBOLISM OF NATURE—/( Continued. ) 


By J. W. Jacxson, F.A.8.L., 


Author of “ Ethnology and Phrenology, as an Aid to the Historian,” 
“ Ecstatics of Genius,” &c., &c., &e. 


AND now let us ask, What is a QUADRUPED? And we reply 
as before, when speaking of the reptile, Anteeus on the ground, re- 
covering his force and enlarging his basis, preparatory to a rise in 
greater strength, and perhaps an ascent to sublimer altitudes, 
than were possible under previous conditions. With a spine 
for the most part, parallel to the earth, often ending in a long 
and quasi serpentine tail, with extremities less specialised than 
those of the bird, and as devoid of any aptitude for flight as a 
grub or lizard, while at the same time wholly wanting in any 
capacity for at least the production of music, the quadruped is in 
many points a very inferior being to the bird, but he is vivipar- 
ous, and in his higher types, possesses a brain not only superior 
in volume but in structure and convolutions to that of any other 
vertebrate except Man. It is obvious, then, that he belongs to a 
grade of being, essentially higher than that of the bird, but it is 
also equally observable that he is a lower member of this grade. 
Contemplated in the light of that grub and papilio, reptile and 
bird duplexity of structure, to which we have already alluded, it 
is clear that he belongs to the negative and not to the positive 
pole of the viviparous and mammalian type of being. Hence in 
relation to his bipolar and aerial counterpart, he should be emi- 
nently embryonic and imperfect, the preparation for rather than 
the fulfilment of the true or archtypal idea of a mammal. Let 
us see if the fact corresponds with the hypothesis. 
Vol. IV. 32 
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The fundamental idea of a vertebrate as an animal organism, is 
obviously that of a structure consisting of head, trunk, and in the 
higher grades, four large limbs, the head being again subdivided 
into cranium and face, the trunk into thorax and abdomen, and the 
limbs into anterior and posterior extremities. This idea, feebly de- 
veloped in the fish, and imperfectly shadowed forth in the higher 
reptiles, is rather strongly emphasised in the bird, but only 
fully and completely expressed im man, for whom, as already re- 
marked, the quadruped is a preparation. From this definition 
then it is obvious, that the various species, genera, orders and 
classes of the Vertebrate type, are but the gradual unfolding of 
one groundplan of structure, successive stages of evolution in the 
realisation of one idea, culminating in the production of huma- 
nity. Regarded, indeed, from a sufficient distance for the due 
subordination of its minuter details and the massing of its gran- 
der characteristics, the entire animate scale may be subdivided 
into six provinces, reducible by the bipolar arrangement already 
alluded to into three, that is worm and papilio, reptile and bird, 
quadruped and man,—of which it may be observed that the 
four last only are vertebrates, and of these, the quadruped is the 
reproduction or rather the representative of the reptile, and the 
man of the bird, both of course on a higher plane, according to 
the law of cycle and epicycle. 

Now the distinctive feature of the mammal, that by which it 
is contradistinguished from any of the lower types of being, is 
the manner of its reproduction, implying of course much else. 
To accomplish this great result, it is necessary that the mother 
should have far more formative power over her offspring than 
the oviparous types, implying a proportionate advance on her 
part in positive, that is spiritual and creative force. She does 
not however attain to this at once, having to pass through the 
marsupial to the placental stage. We have elsewhere shown 
that the marsupials are emphatically a transitional type, the 
bridge from bird to mammal proper, and so perishable, having 
already become entirely extinct in the old world and nearly so 
in the new, and being predominant only in the especially nega- 
tive and southern continent of Australia. Of these peculiar 
creatures it may then be sufficient to say that they show in a 
very marked manner, how Nature apparently descends from some 
special developmental altitude, when she is about to effect a 
general elevation of type. Thus these early mammals have lost 
not only the locomotive specialisation, but also the grand respir- 
atory power of the bird, being indeed obviously allied not to the ` 
species of strongest flight, but to the swiftest runners. The 
kangaroo is an organic pyramid, of which the posterior extremi- 
ties and abdomen are the broad basis, and the narrow thorax, 
and small head, the gradually diminishing centre and tapering 
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apex. The fact thata mammal so constituted remains marsupial, 
is adequate proof that the plastic power of parents in the embry- 
onic formation of their offspring is not really—that is, primarily 
—seated in the abdominal region, or dependent for its force on 
the general volume of this portion of the corporeal structure. 
The indications indeed afforded by the entire range of the ani- 
mate scale, go far to show that this formative power largely 
results from the development of the nervous system, and more 
especially of the brain. 

The extinction of the Marsupial type throughout the entire 
area of the Old World is a fact worthy of far more attention 
than it has yet received. It is an instance on the largest scale 
of the trenchant manner in which Nature proceeds to effect her 
grander demarcations. The truth is, that the Marsupial type 
halts between bird and beast, not merely in the manner of its 
reproduction, but also in much of its structure and many of its 
functions. Hence there is no impropriety in saying that it does 
not fulfil the true idea even of a quadrupedal mammal, for which 
it is only a preparation. Hence, then, its disappearance, for 
the more permanent types both of the Vegetable and Animal 
kingdom are based on certain principles, and so may be regarded 
transcendentally as the expression and embodiment of a divine 
thought at its successive stages of realisation. Now, the radical 
defect of the Marsupials is that they are not the distinct expres- 
Sion, the effective embodiment of a viviparous type, but only an 
approach to it. Their reproductive structure and functions 
imply emergence out of the oviparous grade but not the full 
attainment of viviparous aptitudes, which can only be possessed 
by mammals arrived at the placental stage. 

Here again we see another instance of that tendency to en- 
foldment or involution in the higher grades of organic life, of 
which we have already spoken. The plant throws its seed 
broadcast upon the earth, leaving these precious germs of the 
future to the genial influences and fructifying power of the com- 
mon mother. The insect and the fish simply seek a proper 
locality for their deposit. The bird fashions a nest, the marsupials 
are provided with an external pouch, while the true placental 
mammals have developed a womb, and as a consequence can 
produce their young in such a stage of advancement as to largely 
resemble their parents. Contemplated from the standpoint of 
our earlier papers, it will be observed that these successive 
changes imply the steadily advancing specialisation, and with 
this, the individualisation of the mother, who at each well marked 
grade of organic and functional advancement, does more and calls 
on the common parent to do less for her offspring. 

And now, haying arrived at the viviparous grade of organic 
Jife, let us ask, Of what is reproduction the symbol? And we 
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reply, the divine function of creation; nay, in a certain sense, 
it is this function in active operation, and manifesting some of 
the details of its process on the organic plane. The reader will 
remember we have said that the entire scheme of creation, from 
the beginning to the end of an eon, is one long gestation, of which, 
therefore, organic reproduction is simply a portion. It is doubt- 
ful if we have yet fathomed the profounder significance of this 
endowment, or estimated aright the indication which it affords 
of the place of organic life in the scale of being. But whatever 
its emblematic meaning, this is obviously not developed in full 
force till we arrive at the viviparous stage, as in all grades be- 
neath this, and more especially among vegetables and insects, 
where incubation is unknown, or rather is performed by the 
common mother, telluric influence combines so largely and co- 
operates so directly and powerfully with individual parental 
action, that the latter,if not dwarfed and overshadowed, is at 
least manifested too feebly for its entire significance to be duly 
emphasised. 

We have said that a quadruped is the larva, the grub, the 
caterpillar of the man, holding the same relation to him which 
the reptile does to the bird. Now if so, it should bear traces 
in its organisation of this quasi embryonic stage of develop- 
ment, with its necessarily accompanying imperfection of struc- 
ture. We also know that it is limited in the range of its ideas, 
being confined to the sphere of fact and personal experience, 
and so having a very restricted play of thought and imagination. 
It is also equally devoid of everything except the merest germ 
of the moral sentiments. Now, if there be any truth in the 
symbolism of nature, this mental condition ought to be reflected 
in its organisation, where, if our previous observations be cor- 
rect, character is mirrored. 

The radical defects in the structure of a quadruped proper 
are the restricted motion and imperfect specialisation of its 
limbs. The femur and humerus are still largely buried in the 
trunk of the body, indicative doubtless of corresponding restric- 
tions in the play of the more powerful faculties of the mind. So 
the fact that the anterior extremities are in all species largely, 
and in many entirely devoted to locomotion, is a proof that the 
‘body in its grander outlines, has been moulded by the animal 
requirements rather than the intellectual aptitudes—a tendency 
ultimated in the hoof of the herbivora. The abdominal position 
of the mammae is also equally demonstrative of the merely 
instinctive, or at least unreflective character of parental affec- 
tion. In other words, the love of offspring in such a case is 
wholly the result of posterior and not even partially of coronal 
and anterior cerebration. These conclusions are confirmed by 
that stupendous prognathism, in virtue of which a large portion 
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of the face is devoted to the mouth, and in correspondence there- 
with, the abdomen occupies greater space than the chest, alimen- 
tation being here of more significance than respiration. All 
these indications of a predominant posterior and basilar develop- 
ment of brain are corroborated by the lateral position of the eyes, 
obviously devoted rather to the requirements of self-preserva- 
tion than to intellectual attainment, and by the nearly coronal 
position of the ears, above which no region of the moral senti- 
ments arches domewise to the skies, as the index, and, in a sense, 
the home of an interior and spiritual edification. 

This brings us to a great problem in Comparative Anatomy 
hitherto almost wholly neglected by our more eminent zoologists ; 
we allude to the congruity which even exists between the struc- 
ture of the brain and the remainder of the organisation. We 
know there is harmony, arising from mutual adaptation, between 
the several orgahs and their respective functions, in every nor- 
mally constituted animal. So universal and ever recurrent is 
this fact, that our Palaeontologists build upon it in perfect secu- 
rity when deducing their conclusions as to the remaining struc- 
ture, and we may add the habits of any extinct species, whereof 
a fragment, such as the jaw or the bones of an extremity have 
alone been recovered, and it has been shown by a subsequent 
discovery of the entire skeleton that these conclusions were, as 
a rule, substantially correct. Thus we always find the hoof, in 
conjunction with herbivorous teeth, as conversely, the predacious 
paw always implies teeth and stomach adapted to a diet of flesh. 


Nay, with such precision is this carried out that the taloned paw. 


of the Felidae, being superadded to carnivorous teeth, is more 
indicative of their being thoroughly beasts of prey than the 
untaloned paw of the Canidae, many of whom, as notably the 
jackals, habitually feed on the carcases of animals slain by the 
larger Felidae, or otherwise coming to a violent death by acci- 
dent, or through disease. This rule of the harmonic laws, this 
ever-present and all-pervading correspondency of parts and func- 
tions in every animal organism, is indeed the grand revelation of 
Comparative Anatomy, that which, in the estimation both of its 
professors and the world, has given to it an especial crown of 
glory. And yet, till this law has been traced in operation from 
the circumference to the centre, from teeth and extremities to 
brain, the magnificent illustration of which it is susceptible is 
incomplete. 

Let us remember that tooth and talon, strongly knit bones 
and elastic muscles, as in the case of the Felidae, are in them- 
selves mere instrumentalities, and imply both a guiding and an 
impellent power behind them. They are machinery to be put 
into efficient action by a certain amount of force and guided by 
a proportionate degree of intelligence—that is, in other words, 
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they demand the requisite impulse from passion and the need- 
ful direction from intellect to render them efficient agencies. 
for the work of destruction. Thus contemplated, every animal 
structure is simply an organ, more or less complex, for the due 
manifestation, in the sphere of action, of a certain mental con- 
stitution, this constitution being mirrored more immediately 
in the nervous system, though it is ultimated in the osseous and 
the muscular. Hence the vast importance of form, as an index 
of function, to him who would read aright the divine hiero- 
glyphics of the universe, and interpret their significance as a 
revelation in part of the boundless and all-sufficient wisdom of 
their Creator. 

Even to him who only sees the surfaces of things form is sig- 
nificant as an outward and visible embodiment of beauty or 
deformity. But how vastly more profound is its meaning to 
him who regards it as the index of function and so of charac- 
ter. Whether in the mineral, the vegetable, or the animal king- 
dom, indeed, the symbolism of form is of the gravest importance. 
The geometrical properties of figure go down to the very foun- 
dations of material being, which, in its various provinces, is 
moulded into certain specialities of form, by the tendencies 
inherent in its vital force, that thus find appropriate expression 
in the shape, implying the characteristic functional activity of 
their respective organic instrumentalities. Of the relationship: 
between form and sound, we are beginning to obtain some know- 
ledge experimentally. Now, what is this relationship of form 
to sound but a relation subsisting between form and certain kinds. 
of atmospheric undulation. Similar remarks apply to colour, 
which is merely an index of undulatory, or according to another 
theory, vibrational activity of an order yet more intense, because. 
attaching to a medium yet more refined. Thus, then, it may be 
said form is simply action reflected and fixed in figure. For 
example, certain movements of the arm when frequently repeated 
tend to develop particular muscles, and thereby modify its con- 
tour, by which these movements and their repetition are conse- 
quently indicated to a duly qualified observer. Now, that 
which thus applies to a single member applies also, in principle, 
to the entire organism, which, as we have elsewhere shown, is 
in a similar manner the appropriate instrumentality of a yet 
larger and deeper telluric life. The profound significance of 
form may thus, then, be easily understood, more especially in a 
sphere of such intense activity as the realm of sentient life, 
where it indicates the direction in which the vital force will be 
normally expended. 

Itis thus that we obtain a basis for Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy, both of which rest primarily on the ralation of form to 
function. Nay, yet more, it is thus that we obtain the key to 
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all true Physiology, for it is thus alone that we can thoroughly 
understand the normal functions attaching to any rightly con- 
stituted animal organism. In saying this, we, of course, imply 
that Zoology must remain imperfect, not simply in many of its. 
details, but also in some of its fundamental principles, till form 
in relation to the action of which it is indicative shall have been 
more profoundly studied. It is from their lack of this know- 
ledge as to the cranial contour and cerebral development, and 
we may add facial expression of the gorilla and other anthropoid 
apes, that some of our more eminent Comparative Anatomists have 
fallen into the grave error, if not of absolutely confounding them 
organically with man, of at least inadequately emphasising the 
diversities of structure and function by which they are separated 
from humanity. But-of this and other allied subjects we pur- 
pose treating more at length in our future papers, where the 
Quadrumana and Bimana will furnish the more especial subject- 
matter of our remarks. For the present, let it suffice that the 
forms of Creation are truly divine symbols, celestial hieroglyphies,, 
which, contemplated only from the material standpoint, are of 
the profoundest significance, while spiritually discerned they 
have a far-reaching depth of meaning that, to our finite under- 
standing, may be truly designated as unfathomable. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RE-INCARNATION. 
No. XIII. 


IN the formation of organised bodies, the germ, furnished by 
the vegetablesor animal parents (and which is, itself, a product 
of the magnetic action of those parents), magnetically attracts,, 
and is attracted by, the Dynamic (or magnetic) envelope 
(or périsprit) of the Psychic element which is destined to con- 
struct and to animate the new body of that which that germ 
will be the starting-point. Through the intimate temporary 
union thus established between them, the germ aids the 
Psychic element in the formation of the new material body 
which that element is about to accrete upon itself, both by 
giving to it a fixed point upon, and from, which to commence: 
its formative operation, and also by enabling it to attract, 
from the organisation of the mother, the particles of vitalised 
matter which will constitute the materials of its new body, and. 
which it deposits upon the punctwm saliens of the germ, through 
a special modification of the same magnetic action as that by 
which the particles of metal are attracted and deposited, in 
electro-plating, on the surface prepared for their reception: with 
this difference, in the case of the formation of a living body, that, 
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while the electro-plater can only employ the attractile and co- 
hesive vibrations of the magnetic current, the educated spirits - 
who—unseen by the gross eyes of mortals—superintend the 
work of formation, are able to employ the vast number of other 
vibrations of the Dynamic element to which are due the pro- 
gressive vitalisations that characterise the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal degrees of existence, and thus to produce, from the 
juxtaposition of the particles of Matter brought together by the 
attractile action of the perisprit—not a mere agglomeration, 
but—a living organised unit, endowed with the powers of growth 
and self-development inherent in each of those degrees of the 
vitalized union of Spirit and Matter, as the joint result of the 
intelligent superintendence of the Spirit-guides, and the uncon- 
scious magnetic co-operation of the self-incorporating Psychic 
element, of the vegetable or animal mother, and of the germ.* 


* The soul, clothed upon with its périsprit, attracts, as the magnet attracts 
iron, and under the direction and superintendence of the spirits appointed to that 
work, the elements destined to form its material envelope. The formation of the 
body is therefore a result of magnetic attraction, foreseen and regulated by natu- 
ral and immutable laws, and is one of the applications of those laws. . . . 
For the human spirit, as for the spirit-essence during its preparatory elaboration 
in the mineral, vegetable, and animal reigns, the Matter, which the spirit-ele- 
ment shapes into form, aids that element in its development. . . . Magnet- 
ism is the universal agent of movement. Everything is submitted to the magnetic 
influence; attraction exists between all the reigns of Nature. Is it not a magnetic 
attraction that draws the male to the female in the depths of the desert, and even 
when they are far apart from each other? Is it not magnetic attraction that draws 
the fertilising principle from one flower to another? that draws together, in the 
bosom of the earth, the substances destined to produce the minerals it contains? 
that draws together the waters, and sends them to the arid soils that are to be 
rendered fruitful? Everything in the universe is the result of magnetic attrac- 
tion, which is the grand law that regulates the totality of things. When Man | 
shall have got his eyes sufficiently open to comprehend its scope, the earth will 
be subjected to his sway; for he will then be able to direct the play of its mate- 
tial elements. But, in order to attain to that power, he must have gone through 
a long and thorough study of causes, and, above all, must have become thoroughly 
imbued with reverence and love for the Creator who confides to him this all- 
powerful agency. When, under the auspices of that reverential affection, Man 
Shall have acquired the knowledge of the various forces and fiuids of his planet,— 
when, through study and labour, and with humility of heart and entire disinter- 
estedness, he shall have learned their various natures, properties, and effects, and 
familiarised himself with their various combinations and transformations,—he 
will have discovered the secret of universal life, and of the formation of all the 
creatures of all the reigns of Nature, under the double influence of spirit-action 
and of magnetic-action, according to the ordering of the Divine Will, and of the 
natural and immutable laws established hy taat Will from all eternity. 

The magnetic fluids unite all the worlds of the universe, and all spirits, whether 
incarnate or disincarnate; they constitute a universal bond which Gop has given 
to us that it may bind us together as a single being, and aid us to ascend to Him 
through the union of our forces. The fluids of the universe are brought into 
mutual relation by the magnetic action; everything in nature is magnetic; the 
‘sum of things is the result of attraction, depending on that universal agent. 

In your planet, independently of mineral, vegetable, and animal magnetism, 
there are human magnetism and spiritual magnetism. Human magnetism is the 
concentration, through the action of the human will, of the fluids contained in 
Man and in the atmosphere around him; fluids by whose aid he acts, at a certain 
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And what we call the “growth” of an organised body is thus 
seen to be—not as is commonly supposed, the spontaneous ex- 
pansion of a soap-bubble that should, of its own motion, increase 


distance, upon other human beings, or upon other bodies. Spiritual magnetism. 
is an effect of the concentration of the will of spirits which draws together, around 
themselves, the fluids (of whatever nature) contained in Man or disseminated in 
Space, and with the aid of which they act upon men or upon things, and obtain 
whatever effects they may desire to produce. . . . You are aware of the 
attractive influence of the sympathetic fluids which are the bond that draws 
together the spirits who, if not of the same degree of elevation, are on the same 
line of sympathy, are animated by the same sentiments, and experience the same 
tastes and the same tendencies; for the fluids are attractive among themselves 
through analogy, species, and nature, and thus constitute the relatedness of spirits 
to one another. . . . Is it not the attractive influence of sympathetic fluids 
which, in every age, has constituted the relationship between spirits in the flesh 
and spirits in the state of erraticity, drawn towards each other by similarity 
of sentiments, ideas, and tendencies? Is it not through the action of these mu- 
tually-attractive fluids that the incarnate spirit attracts to himself the good or 
bad influences of the spirit-sphere of the planet, whether occult, through uncon- 
scious inspiration, or patent, through medianimic communication? For has not 
the communication between the spiritual and material spheres, whether occult or 
patent, always existed, as the channel and instrument of the various revelations 
that have been given to men, as the source whence they have derived the idea of 
their spiritual origin, of the immortality of the soul, of the Divinity? Have they 
not, through the vicious attractions corresponding to the lower phases of man’s 
moral state, led him into Polytheism, and the deification of the passions and 
vices, as well as the virtues, of his humanity? Have they not, through the attrac- 
tive influence of spirits of a higher order, incarnated among you on missions, 
prepared the ground for the enlightened belief in the immortality of the soul, the 
Divine Unity, Monotheism, and Re-incarnation? Was it not in order to estab- 
lish this monotheistic belief among the Hebrew people destined to hold and to 


transmit that belief to future generations, and also in order to preserve that back- ' 


ward and superstitious people from the influence of the low and impure spirits by 
whom they were surrounded (and who would have drawn them aside from the 
road marked out for them), that Moses forbade them to interrogate the souls of 
the dead? And did not Moses and the prophets after him, charged to bring in 
the era of Monotheism, nevertheless hold communication, either occult, or patent 
through medianimie action, with “the Holy Spirit,” i.e., with the progressing 
and superior spirits who assisted, guided, and inspired them? The communica- 
_tion of the spiritual world with the material world, which has obtained in all 
ages, before, as since, the days of Moses, and which takes place in virtue of the 
natural and immutable laws established by Gop from all eternity, is not in itself 
anew revelation; nor have you been made neh oe with any mystery newly 
imported into the experience of the world to lead you to the truth. Modern 
Spiritism is only a wider extension of that which has always existed; a result of 
the freedom of conscience which you now enjoy, and which has permitted the 
grouping of this special order of tacts, formerly stifled, into a body of evidence 
capable of fixing your attention. This extension of the relations between spi- 
rits in the freedom of erraticity and those who are imprisoned in clay is, there- 
fore, not, in itself, a new revelation; but Spiritism brings you a new Revelation 
through the explanations it gives you in regard to your origin, your destiny, and 
the means which your Creator has appointed for your attainment of that destiny. 
2 To deny the fact of medianimic communications is to reject the entire 
Past of your humanity, the traditions of all ages and of every people, and the 
testimony of history, as well as the revelations of the Old and New Testaments; 
—to attribute those communications solely to ‘‘Satan,” (i.e., to ignorant and 
vicious spirits) is to insult the infinite justice, goodness, and mercy of Gop, and 
to deny at once the infinite wisdom of his providential action, and the immutable 
law of progress which regulates every department of the Universe, and which is 
destined to lead you to the perfection that is the aim of your existence, by the 
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in substance as well as in size, but—a constant repetition of the 
same unconscious formative process by the Pyschic element, 
which thus accretes a succession of bodies* corresponding, in 
their increase or decrease of volume and vigour, to the orderly 
gradations of development and decline of the vibrative action 
of the formative energy which make up the cycle of phenomenal 
evolution that we call “a life-time.” 

The parental furnishing of the germ, as previously remarked, 
is stated to be an important help to the Psychic element in the 
elaboration of the material forms it successively assumes in the 
lower phases of its development, by facilitating the work of for- 
mative accretion, as the eating of organised food facilitates that 
other mode of accretion which we call digestion; but it is not 
indispensable. Not only do spirits, who have become fitted for 
living in the fluidic worlds, instantaneously elaborate for them- 
selves a new body in harmony with the world; or sphere, they 
wish to visit, assuming, and changing, their corporeal envelope 
with the rapidity of thought, but, even in the material sphere 
of the higher planets, as, for instance, in Jupiter,} the “parental 


road of the inevitable expiatory suffering which is the necessary condition of pro- 
gress for your humanity during the period of moral inferiority in which your 
lanet now is.—Rousraine. Les Quatre Evangiles. Vol. i., pp. 180, 184, 275. 

ol. ii., p. 445. 

* Recent experiments have shown that we change entirely the materials of our 
bodies every month; and that the animals change theirs in the same ratio. The 
farther investigation of the nature of vital phenomena in the vegetable degree 
may therefore be expected to confirm the explanation now given of the formative 
process, as the continuous, magnetically-effected accretion and rejection, by the 
psychic element, of the constituent elements of its material envelopes. 

+ There are, as we have already told you, inferior worlds and superior worlds ;, 
material words and fluidic worlds. The more advanced the purification of a spirit, 
the further is he removed from the material instincts; the nearer he is to the pri- 
mitive incarnations, the more completely is he subjected to the physical conditions. 
that liken him to the animal. This rule holds good in regard to all the necessities. 
of material existence, which are first modified, and then disappear, in proportion 
as the spirit accomplishes its purification. The more elevated the worlds, the more 
refined and spiritualised are the bodily needs of their inhabitants, and, conse- 


quently, their means of re-production ; the contact of Matter with Matter, for 7 


the reproduction of Matter (whether for nutrition or for procreation of offspring), 
being one of the conditions inherent in your present inferiority, only existing in 
the grossly material worlds, to which class your planet now belongs, and being 
both unnecessary and impossible in planetary worlds of a higher order. . ely 2 
The necessities of material nutrition, to which your gross human bodies are sub- 
jected, disappear when the spirit, having arrived at a certain degree of moral and 
intellectual elevation, and being therefore enfranchised from all contact with 
flesh, is able to operate its fluidic incorporation in the higher planetary worlds, 
under conditions of life and of nutrition in harmony with the perispritic nature 
of the corporeal envelopes of those higher worlds. Bodies of that order, like the- 
perispritic body, in whose nature they participate, derive their means of life and 
nutrition from the cireumambiant fluids which contain, and from which they as- 
similate, directly, the constituent elements necessary to their existence ; an assi- 
milation which suffices to their life and nourishment, and which takes place in 
virtue ofthe laws which govern those fluids, but which you are not yet able to- 
understand. The nature and properties of those fluids, the laws which regulate 
heir employment and working, will be explained to you when the proper time: 


+ 
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guardians” who have undertaken to assist in the accretion of a 
body by a spirit about to be consigned to their tutelage, do so 
by the direct exertion, upon the semi-fluidic elements of the 
materiality of that glorious world, of a non-sexual magnetic 
action, described as “a double and harmonious willing,” by whose 


comes for so doing; you could not now be made to understand these details. Let 
it suffice for you, at present, to know that it is only in worlds of your order that 
the human race, clothed upon with a material body produced through the action 
of the law of material reproduction, is subjected to the necessity of a material ali- 
mentation obtained from the vegetable and animalreigns. Man has two envelopes : 
the one, fluidic, which you call the perisprit, and which, after the death of the 
flesh-body, operates for the spirit the fluidic body which constitutes its personal 
individuality in the fluidic world; the other, the material body, which, after 
death, is restored to the material sphere from which its elements were taken. 
For the elaboration of the elements of the life and nutrition of these two envelopes, 
Man possesses a double set of organs, or rather of apparatus: one of which operates 
the material of the human body by means of liquids and solids, with the help of 
the appropriate material ambiants; while the other serves to absorb the fluidic 
ambiants destined to subserve the life and nutrition of his perispritic or fluidic 
envelope. Material feeding is, therefore, only necessary, or even possible, for men 
clothed upon with a material body, in material worlds. . . . . . . The 
spirit, whether in a state of erraticity, in the intervals between its planetary 
incarnations, or when clothed, in planets of a higher order, with a body of peris- 
pritic nature, has neither the need nor the possibility of eating or drinking ; but 
it absorbs from the atmosphere of the planet the principles necessary to the sus- 
tenance of the nearly-fluidic body which corresponds to the purely fluidic quality 
of its perisprit, and which is therefore free from the putrescibility of your present- 
material bodies. _Man—we speak of the species, and not of the sex, or we should 
designate, specially and principally, the female sex, as being of a more advanced 
organisation—will undergo, in your world, a gradual physical transformation. His. 
material part will diminish, his nervous system becoming more and more developed 
and refined—his intelligence predominating over his physical powers, the mind ob- 
taining the supremacy over Matter, and the vito-animal force being replaced in many 
organisations, by the spirito-nervous force ; such will be the precursory symptoms. 
of the change that has to be operated in your corporeal organisation. Your sys- 
tem will thus be gradually freed from its grossness ; the thick blood in your veins. 
will become mixed with a larger and larger proportion of the vital fluid that will 
take the place of its corruptible molecules; your nervous system will become more: 
and more developed, taking the place of the flesh, until the latter, reduced to a 
mere rind, will disappear entirely, and will be replaced by a fluidic envelope, tan- 
gible, but susceptible of dissolution without suffering and without shock. Your 
nerves, arrived at this degree of development, will be no heayier than threads. 
of gossamer; their nature gradually changing, as they are increasingly invaded 
by the vito-nervous fluid, and becoming more supple and more impressionable as. 
they decrease in volume, in harmony with the corporeal envelope in which they 
will be enclosed, they will at length constitute what we call a tangible peris- 
pritic body, the body of the higher worlds. You may obtain some idea of the- 
nutrition of bodies of this order from observing certain insects so constituted that 
they are fed by the air, or by the substances, inappreciable by your senses, con- 
tained in the drops of dew on the leaf they inhabit, and which they do not drink, 
but of which they inhale the emanations. In this mode of incorporation, absorp- 
tion takes place by the pores as well as by inhalation; the entire body draws its. 
nourishment from the ambiants by which it is surrounded and penetrated, and 
which furnish it with the elements of its sustenance. Little by little these 
changes will manifest themselves among you. Certain individuals, regarded as. 
“phenomenal,” will live on an amount of food so small that it will seem to you 
impossible that it can suffice to sustain life; others will live on a little water, 
or other insipid liquid ; others, again, will need no ostensible nourishment what-. 
ever. These cases, at first partial and fitful, will assume the aspect of disease. 
Your men of science will seize on these exceptional temperaments, will study 
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aid the incoming spirit is enabled to clothe itself with the light 


` and beautiful corporeal envelope, which constitutes the human 


body of that planet, and which it will voluntarily modify for 
itself when ready to pass upwards into the fluidic sphere of that 
portal of the solar glory; and we are assured that, when our 


them, will experiment upon them, will give them up in despair, without having 
been able to solve the riddle of their subsistence; and will at length conclude that 
certain organisations are able to live otherwise than according to hitherto-received 
physiological ideas. After a time they will be compelled to admit that these 
“‘exceptions” are becoming the rule. The organisations in which the first symptoms 
of these changes show themselves will be sickly, because the air of your planet is 
insufficient to nourish bodies so gross as yours still are; and they will succumb, 
after a time, to the exhaustion produced by the effort to:absorb and eliminate the 
fluidic elements for the assimilation of which the bodies of your planct are not 
et adapted. Certain cases of this nature have already occurred in your earth, at 
ong intervals. They will gradually become more numerous, until the majority 
of the spirits of your planet shall have attained an elevation which will free them 
from material needs; when those who still experience such needs will be regarded 
as beings of an inferior race, until they too shall have attained to the same 
enfranchisement. But this, like every other transformation, will only be accom- 
plished slowly. Your planet obeying the same law of progress, its alimentary 
principles will be changed also. ‘The elements of material food will become more 
and more scarce; and Man, gradually deprived of the alimentary resources now 
furnished him by the earth, will seek, through scientific means, to indemnify 
himself for this privation, and will create for himself an artificial system of 
nourishment, the product of chemical combinations. * From the fluids by 
which he is enveloped he will extract the material particles assimilable by his 
organism; as he has learned to extract heat from wood, light from coal, motive 
power from air. These preparations, while supplying him with sustenance, will 
be the means of determining deviations, and even the atrophy, of certain organs; 
and these organic lesions, reproduced, with successive modifications, in the 
children of successive generations, will bring the boflies of your humanity into 
harmony with the coming changes in the alimentary conditions of your planet, 
and will enable your organisms, thus rendered more sensitive, to assimilate more 
easily the nutritive particles of your atmosphere. The inevitable cataclysms to 
be undergone by your planet, and which will operate its physical re-construction, 
will aid the development of your new gastric faculties. And successive genera- 
tions, bringing into the planet organisations of a progressively purer character— 
less and less material, more and more fiuidie—will gradually lead you to the 
times we announce to you. . . In the higher, fluidic worlds, the wil is the 
basis of the law of reproduction, and the instrument by which the formation of 
the new body is accomplished, by the attraction of the appropriate fluids, through 
the magnetic action of the family in which this will is manifested. The in-com- ` 
ing spirit enters into those higher planets through a fluidic incorporation. He finds, 
on arriving in the fluidic-zone of the planet he is to inhabit, the fluids necessary 
to this incorporation, which he operates for himself, with the aid of those fluids, 
in the family destined to receive him as its ward. The will, or desire, of the 
parental guardians to whose care he is thus assigned, suffices to attract him to 
them; for the united wills of spirits establishes a magnetic current which draws 
together the fluidic constituents of the incorporation about to be operated, and 
which constituents, conjoining themselves with the perisprit of the new-comer, 
and being assimilated by it, form a body which, in relation to that higher planet, 
is analogous to yours in relation to your planet. The bond which unites parents 
and childven in such a planet is stronger than in yours, and is not, as is so 
often the case with you, susceptible of being dissolved or relaxed; for parents and 
children alike appreciate, in its full extent, the importance of that bond. 
In those worlds there is neither male nor female in the sense you attach to those 


* Vide, in connection with the subject of nutrition, &c., in higher states of being, the inter- 
esting speculations of SIR HUMPHREY Davy, in The Last Days of a Philosopher, Dia- 
logue First. > 
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earth shall have reached a phase of development equivalent to 
that of Jupiter, the formation of the corporeal envelopes of 
its inhabitants will be accomplished by the same means, and 
under the same conditions, as now obtain in that planet. More- 
over, Geological investigation having proved, beyond the possi- 


words in your earth. The instincts undergo certain variations, but which haye 
nothing in common with the senses of your materiality. It would be both diff- 
cult and useless to explain to you what you would be unable to comprehend. 
Know, however, that there is, in those worlds, a difference of sex considered from 
a moral and fluidic point of view; and that this difference is the result of that 
which exists in the nature and property of fluids, and in the mode in which these 
jluids are employed in the production of incorporation. Know, also, that the 
moral and physical states always correspond to each other in all spheres; and that 
the fluids give expression to the sentiments and propertics of spirit. Have you 
not an example of this, though a very material one, among yourselves? For 
does not the spirit, who is low enough to be incarnated in your world, 
undergo the influence of your compact Matter, which is nothing else than 
fluids thickened and solidified, as the ice of your streams is a concentration 
of the light vapour exhaled from them under the action of the solar rays? 
In those elevated worlds, Love (word profaned by you!) exists with a develop- 
ment far greater than you can imagine, but always under conditions of purity 
in harmony with the higher modes of existence proper to those worlds. . . . 
In comparison with your natures, the body of the inhabitants of those higher 
worlds, like the perispritic-body of your planet, may be called z fluidic body; and 
has, like your perispritic body, when you are allowed to see it, all the appearance of 
materiality. . . . The higher the spirit ascends, the more clearly do its past 
existences mirror themselves in its memory. It is only the “Pure Spirit”— 
who, having attained to Sidereal Perfection, is no longer subjected to any mode 
of planetary incorporation, and can employ at pleasure, and with an exhaustive 
knowledge of their properties and uses, all the fluids disseminated through Space 
—that is able to preserve the entire consciousness of its origin, whatever may be 
the fluidic body it assumes in harmony with the various regions it visits; and the 
elements of which body it attracts to itself, puts off by repulsion, and attracts 
again, at pleasure, retaining its constituent elements constantly ready to disperse, 
or to re-unite around its perisprit, at its will, under the conditions, and according 
to the needs, of whatever high mission it may have to fulfil. . . . The spirit 
who is subjected to a material incarnation cannot de-materialise his body; the 
decomposition resulting from death possessing, alone, that power. But spirits of 
the higher ranks, when fluidically incorporated, are able, at pleasure, to materialise 
their fluidic body, so as to render it visible, and even tangible, for you; and to 
de-materialise it again, so as to cause it to disappear under your eyes, by restoring 
it to its normal state, in which it is invisible for you; and they can also modify 
it, so as to assimilate it to the various regions through which they pass; but if 
they are subjected to any mode of incarnation or incorporation, they can only be 
separated from such a body by death, which restores them to the state of errati- 
city, with their perisprit purified in proportion to the degree of moral purity 
ce by the spirit in that incarnation or incorporation. In regard to the 
body of the higher spirits, death is only the disaggregation of the matter which 
envelopes their perisprit ; for the fluids assimilated by the latter, in operating the 
incarnation or incorporation of the spirit, are material to the perceptions of the 
spirit, and this disaggregation, to senses so subtle as theirs, appears as a sort of 
decomposition. To their perceptions, the matter of which their body is com- 
posed, though exempt from putrescence, melts visibly away; the constituent 
elements of their fluidic body becoming completely separated, and returning to 
the various ambiants whence they were drawn, and to which they are Testorel by 
an effect of magnetic attraction. . . . You will not be able to comprehend 
the nature of the fluidic bodies of the higher planets, any more than you can 
comprehend that of the perispritic body of your own planet, until you have 
learned the nature of the fluids of which they are composed. The perispritie body 
may fairly be called semi-material, inasmuch as, though fluidic in itself, it-can 
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bility of doubt, that our planet was once a mass of fire, in which 
all its elements existed in a state of fusion due to an evolution of 
caloric of an intensity of which we can form no adequate idea, 
it is evident that, as none of the forms of vegetable and animal 
life now existent in the planet could have existed under such a 
temperature, there must have been a beginning for all the races 
of organised bodies (vegetable, animal, and hominal,) which we 
now see around us; and equally evident, therefore, that the first 
founders of all those races must have been produced without the 
-aid of germs such as have subsequently been furnished by par- 
ental action. But, our spirit-teachers only helping us in propor- 
tion as we help ourselves,* and our scientific investigation not 
having yet reached the point at which we could be usefully en- 
lightened by them in regard to the methods employed for the 
production of the bodies of the first parents of the vegetable and 


be materialised by an action of the will of the spirit. It is, in comparison with 
the matter of your bodies, what vapour is in comparison with water; a lighter 
° form of matter, but still matter, and capable of assuming, at a given instant, a 
compact form. But you will not be able to comprehend this part of your nature 
until your intelligence is sufficiently developed to sound the depths of the ether 
by which you are surrounded. In order to ascertain the qualities of the air by 
which you are enveloped, you have decomposed, weighed, and measured it; the 
air is within your reach, and yet, how long a time you have been before arriving 
-at your present knowledge in regard to it! In order to understand the nature 
of the fluids which are disseminated in Space, and which may be said to compose 
it, you must be able to raise yourselves into the regions in which those fluids 
become freed from all admixture of heterogeneous particles; you must have per- 
fected the means of travelling through the air, and as yet you are only in the 
infancy of that art. How many unsuccessful attempts have you made up to this 
time! And how many others you have still to make! Nevertheless, Man must make 
himself master of the air, as of the ground, and of the wave; it is only when he has 
done this that he can understand, because it is only then that he can study. You 
-only see the difficulties of direction and of respiration; but these you will vanquish. 
‘The want of air such as you can breathe, and the presence of currents of a nature 
pestilential for your humanity, are difficulties of a more serious nature. But 
man’s intelligence was given to him in order that he might make use of it; and 
the horizon perpetually recedes before him in order to induce him to constantly 
advance. Let him, then, press onward without fear. The studies of each will 
help forward the general result; and, armed with the love of science, with the 
desire of progress, and sustained by your spirit-friends—for Gop wills that we 
aid you, but that you, also, shall work—man will at length arrive at the summit 
of knowledge in regard to the matter of his planet. This matter which envelopes 
him will then be modified in its turn, in order to accommodate itself to the new 
order of wants which he will experience; and thus, through new phases of study 
cand of progress, he will attain to the blissful abodes in which he will find himself 
in possession of the entire sum of knowledge in regard to your planet, and the 
other worlds of your solar system.—Rovusraine, Les Quatre Evangiles. Vol. i. 
pp. 247 to 255; 33 to 35; 250; 219; 220. 


* In order to explain causes, we should have to enter into details for which 
the time has not yet come; for, in order to comprehend such details, mankind 
must first accomplish the preparatory study of the nature, properties, modes of 
action, and effects, of the various fluids, according to the immutable natural 
laws that regulate their employment and application in every realm of Nature ; 
cand, as we have already told you, though Gop wills that we should help you, He 
also wills that you should exert yourselyes.—Rousrainc. Les Quatre Hvangiles. 
Vol. i. p. 438. 
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animal races that have peopled our planet, we have, for the 
present, to content ourselves with the assurance that the various 
modes of the magnetic action of the Dynamic element, which are 
the instrument by whose aid the Psychic element effects the 
formation of the inorganic substances of the planet, are also the 
instrument by which that element subsequently produces the 
bodies of the founders of the various vegetable, animal, and 
hominal races, the germs which these are made to furnish for 
their successors, and the bodies which are subsequently accreted 
with the aid of these germs; and that there are, in the constituent 
elements of every material globe, certain substances that serve 
specially for the formation of the bodies of those first parents, 
which are stated to be, in all cases, of a very rude and element- 
ary character, presenting only the rough draft, so to say, of 
the form they are destined to work out, and which they only 
develope gradually, through the formative efforts of succeeding 
generations, t.e. through the increased power which each portion 
of the Psychic element brings back with it at each of its suc- - 
cessive incorporations in the material sphere. 

This explanation of the formation of bodies by the Psychic 
element, from the Material element, through the magnetic 
attractility of the Dynamic (or Perispritic) element—the only 
view yet put forth which justifies the magnificent concep- 
tion of the Unity of the Universe, whose sublimity has caused 
it to be accepted as necessarily true, even before we have been 
able to see in what this Unity consisted—explains also the 
irregularity of the formative action as regards the exhibition, 
by offspring, of personal likeness, peculiarity of temperament 
and of talent, pre-disposition to certain courses of action, etc., 
of which the family relation furnishes instances of similarity, 
and of dissimilarity, equally numerous and equally striking. 
The parental and filial relation—like all the other details of our 
earthly lives—is never a matter of chance, no matter how 
ignoble, or criminal, may be the conditions under which that 
relation is established. It is sometimes accorded to an affection 
already existing, or to the necessities of an expiation and recon- 
ciliation desired by one or by all of the parties concerned, some- 
times imposed as a retribution, and, at the same time, an oppor- 
tunity for reparation and improvement, for one or both of the 
parents, of the child, or of some other person, or persons, in the 
family, or among the family-connexions, into which the incar- 
nising spirit is brought; and the likeness or dissimilarity of the 
child to one or other parent, to some other person of the same 
stock, or to some individual of another family or age—as well 
as the special conformations of the new organisation that will 
decide the tendencies to certain virtues or vices, the special 
aptitudes for certain studies, or pursuits, by which the spirit so in- 
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earnated will be spontaneously (but not irresistibly) influenced 
—are always decided by considerations appurtaining both to the 
past of the spirits thus brought into the most intimate of the 
material relations, and also to the scope and aim of the new in- 
carnation about to be accomplished, and are expressly provided 
for by the spirit-oversight which controls every detail of the 
circumstances brought to bear on the formation of the fcetus. 
The various degrees of affection, of indifference, or of repugnance, 
which are found to exist between parents and children, as be- 
tween the other members of a family (and even between persons 
who appear to meet for the first time), are always due to the 
prior experiences of the spirits thus incarnated, and who have 
been sometimes brought together at their own desire, sometimes 
compelled, by a higher power, to meet again in a new earth-life, 
as a trial, a punishment, an expiation, an opportunity for the 
rendering of mutual service, and an occasion of reconciliation 
and advancement. 

That we, on this side of the veil, are unconscious of the fact 
of our co-operation with agencies on the other side of it, is no 
argument against the reality of that co-operation. There is, 
always and everywhere, an exact correspondential relation be- 
tween the baseness or nobleness of any function, of those who 
discharge it, and of the sphere in which it is discharged; in other 
words, the lower (or higher) the world, the lower (or higher) is 
the work performed in it; and the lower the work thus per- 
formed, the lower is also the workman who performs it, and the 
more ignorantly and mechanically does he perform his work. 
And as the formation of material bodies, so gross and low as the 
putrescible envelopes which correspond to our present low de- 
gree of advancement, can only take place in purgatorial worlds 
such as our planet now is, our present ignorance, in regard to 
that formation, as in regard to all the other vital processes of 
which our bodily and mental lives are made up, is an inevitable 
concomitant of our present low phase of development, in which 
we are only approaching the threshold of the scientific discov- 
eries we have yet to make before we can understand anything 
of the true nature of those processes, in regard to which, although 
we are constantly performing them, we are still profoundly 
ignorant. We digest, grow, become fat or thin; we fabricate, 
supply, and eliminate, the various substances which compose our 
bodies; we find our physical, mental, and moral states to he, to 
a great degree, moditied by the more or less healthy accomplish- 
ment of their special task by the various members of our com- 
plex organism; and yet how little do we know of the myriad 
functions which we are unconsciously discharging, every instant 
of our lives! Nature seems to have allotted to the father, in the 
work of re-production, a share just sufficient, by identifying him 
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with his child, and giving him a sense of property in it, to 
awaken on its behalf the interest and affection which, in the 
earlier phases of moral and social development, he has not yet 
learned to feel for all mankind, and the awakening of which will 
advance his own affectional education, while inducing him to 
give to the mother the material aid and support which she needs 
for the due performance of the great work committed to her: 
and that he should be unaware of the true scope and conditions 
of parental action is a natural consequence of the general ignor- 
ance which has hitherto prevailed in our planet in regard to the 
relations of Spirit and Matter, to the intimate union and inter- 
action of the fluidic and material spheres of existence, and to 
the co-operation of the disincarnate spirit-element in the produc- 
tion of all the phenomena of our earthly lives. On the other 
hand, that the mother—who furnishes both the germ and also 
the vitalised and animalised material particles through whose 
orderly accretion the germ is built up into the child-body— 
should be unconscious of the nature of the magnetic action by 
which she accomplishes her share of the most important of the 
animal functions, proves nothing against the soundness of the 
explanation we are examining; for not only do we thus uncon- 
sciously discharge all the other organic functions of our animal 
economy, but the perfection with which those functions are dis- 
charged by us is usually in the direct ratio of the degree of 
unconsciousness with which we discharge them. In the partial 
disengagement of the incarnated spirit from its fleshly bonds 
which, we are assured, always takes place during sleep,* the 
_ Spirits, who are about to concur in the formation of a new body, 


* During sleep, the spirit, disengaging himself from the bonds of matter, 
re-enters momentarily the spirit-world, where he finds himself with those whom 
he has formerly known. This moment is often chosen by our Spirit-guides for 
manifesting themselves to those who are under their protection, and for giving 
them, directly, the counsels of which they may stand in need. ALLAN KARDEC. 
La Genèse, p. 332. Hence the general perception of the fact that, when we are 
in doubt as to any decision, it is well ‘‘to sleep upon it ;” a perception expressed. 
in the proverb, common to all nations, “The night brings counsel.” 

The spirit, while clothed upon with an envelope of flesh, is at liberty to 
free himself from its action, though remaining bound to it bya luminous cord 
invisible to the human eye. In certain cases, through the partial disengagement 
operated by sleep,—and, in certain very rare cases, even when the body is not 
asleep, though in a state more or less ecstatic—he can free himself from the 
enchaining of the flesh. He can also, through the faculties of bi-corporeity, of 
pbi-location, render himself, with the aid of his périsprit, both visible and tangible, 
presenting in all respects the appearance of a human body, so as to produce a 
complete illusion ; and he can even, in cases yet more exceptional, but of which 

ou have a few perfectly authenticated examples,* show himself at a distance from 
is fleshly body, with, apparently, all the faculties of human life, including that 
of speech.—Rousrainc. Les Quatre Evangiles. Vol. i. p. 256. 


* The apparitions of Alfonso di Liguori, and Antonio di Padua, during their lifetime, are 
fully detailed, from historic sources, in Nos. 20 and 21 of the Union Spirite Bordelaise, 1865 : 
and other instances of the same class of apparitions, in the Revue Spirite, of Paris, for Dec. 
1858, pp. 329 and 331; Feb. 1859, p. 41; Aug. 1859, p. 197; Nov. 1869, p. 356. 
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‘are brought together by their Guides, and duly instructed, 
encouraged, or warned (as the case may be), in regard to the 
duties, uses, or dangers, of the relationship they are about to 
contract; but, though the moral effect of the resolutions then 
taken will be subsequently retained by each with more or less 
fidelity, and will exercise a powerful influence on the resulting 
reward or retribution which they will thus lay up for themselves, 
no trace of the meeting will be allowed to impress itself on the 
material brain of the incarnated spirits, whose action upon which, 
during these absences from their fleshly body, is mainly or entirely 
suspended; while the impossibility of its being remembered, 
otherwise than as a spontaneous, unwitting, moral tendency, by the 
spirit about to re-incarnate itself, will become apparent from the 
farther examination of the re-incarnating process which will form 
the subject of the following paper. 


ANNA BLACKWELL. - 
Boulogne, Oct. 7, 1870. 


HISTORY OF A SPIRITUALIST. 
By Lron Favre. 


TRANSLATED BY J. H. GLEDSTANES. 
( Continued.) 


For six months we continued our experiences, and hundreds of 
‘names, sometimes known and sometimes unknown, were in turn 
spelled out. Predictions were made, such, for instance, as the 
:accession in Mexico of a foreign prince; and certainly in 1858 no 
one could have thought of that. Every day the invisible being 
guessed names and replied to mental questions. It:must be con- 
fessed that a number of falsehoods were told us, and people still 
alive were said to be dead. The same questions were answered 
in different ways by spirits taking the same names. In short, 
-while we were convinced beyond all doubt of the intervention of a 
‘third person, we could not avoid perceiving a mixture of contradic- > 
‘tory opinions, and a vulgarity that excluded all hope of our being 
able to extract the slightest light from this mode of communica- 
tion. 

We were beginning to tire of this when, one evening, the influ- 
ence, which declared itself to be the spirit of my mother, said to 
me, “Take courage and write.” M. Kardec’s reasoning appeared to 
‘me correct when he says, that a power which makes use of a table 
to communicate can as well act upon a pencil. Before my eyes 
the table manifestation had taken place, and without being satis- 
‘fied as to the cause, the possibility of a more direct action was not 
repugnant to my reason; moreover, my curiosity was excited. 

For twenty days, at the same hour every day, I held a pencil 
‘between my fingers for twenty minutes, waiting with anxiety the 
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appearance of the phenomenon. Towards the end of this period I 
began to feel a kind of numbness of the arm and hand—a sort of 
nervous fulness seized me, and I felt, as it were, an interior swell- 
ing, then a disposition to move my hand, although intermittently, 
so that just as I thought an invisible power was about to take pos- 
session, a contrary influence neutralised the impulsion. Atlast my 
hand decidedly moved and traced the name of my mother in large 
letters; at the same moment I was seized with an emotion that 
almost made me weep, and which I could neither master nor ac- 
count for. My hand was as yet unskilful in yielding to the influ- 
ence, so the letters were made slowly and with difficulty. At the 
end of eight days my arm was suddenly raised, and made to trace 
in the air a number of invisible lines. I was impressed with the 
idea that it was an indication to me how I should proceed, viz., 
with my arm remaining separate from the table, so that the hand 
should be completely at liberty. I adopted this plan with success. 
I wrote with a rapidity that seemed like madness. I was a writing 
medium. What is a medium? The name explains itself. The 
medium is only an instrument; in the case of a clairvoyant it is 
different, for his own faculties are alone in play, and the result of 
their exercise must be attributed to his own mind; while the 
medium has nothing to do butremain passive, and ready to receive 
any impression that may be given. Mediums are generally divided 
into two classes—mechanical and intuitive. The first class have no 
knowledge what the hand writes, their mind taking no cognisance of 
what is being done. The intuitional are impressed with the words 
before they write them. I have reason to believe that the medium- 
istic faculties vary as much as individuals. Every lucid somnam- 
bulist has a personal peculiarity which exhibits itself in his abnor- 
mal state; so, in like manner, mediums exhibit different phases in 
their modes of causing manifestations, being all differently organ- 
ised and subject to moral and material influences. Their different 
phases of mediumship come and go quite independent of their voli- 
tion, and without their being able to account for such alternations. 
I was intuitive, for I not only knew what Iwas writing, but I knew 
what I was about to write. This occasioned a great difficulty ; for 
how was I to distinguish what proceeded from my own brain from 
what was suggested to me?—or, indeed, what proof had I that 
there was any suggestion at all, or that all I wrote was not the un- 
conscious product of my own brain ? 

When the table was my medium, I used every possible means to 
establish the fact of the presence of an intelligent power. Fraud 
was out of the question, for sometimes I tried in vain with all my 
power to hold the table still when it was only slightly touched by 
the tips of the fingers of two persons. I had a heavy table broken 
after it had been jumping about in a violent and, I may add, ter- 
rible manner, regardless of my endeavours to restrain its frantic 
evolutions. {had seen a table beat time while a tune was played 
on the piano, following the air with remarkable precision, jumping 
in eS and resisting all attempts to restrain it. I had seen a 
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table with a lamp upon it solemnly raise itself off the ground every 
time the name of God was pronounced without disturbing the lamp. 
I had seen a table with a man weighing 180lbs. seated upon it run 
round a large room so fast that two young girls, who were holding 
fingers upon it could hardly keep up with it. I had seen the same 
table when held up in a strong man’s arms, and consequently quite 
off the ground, shake itself so furiously, that the sceptical indivi- 
dual, who was holding it in the air, was obliged to let it fall, irri- 
tated with himself, and covered with perspiration at his meffec- 
tual efforts to restrain its movements. He was obliged to confess 
himself beaten, and sorely puzzled to account for so strange a pro- 
ceeding in an inert object. I had known them a hundred times 
reply to mental questions, go to places indicated, describe charac- 
ters of persons unknown to us, and even predict the future. 

I had established the fact beyond a doubt, of an action that was 
not my own, but opposed to it, exercising a perfectly distinct will 
ofits own. Thus I could not deny the presence of an agent mak- 
ing use of the table as a means of manifestation; but when it was 
a question of intuition, I could not persuade myself to believe that 
there was any other action than my own brain at work. I took no- 
tice of my sensations, and observed that—after a few minutes, 
when I sat for the writing, I was surrounded by an indescrib- 
able fluid, very like that which a magnetiser projects. I have 
yielded hundreds of times to the magnetic influence, and I am 
sensitive to that degree that I can tell which finger emits the most 
fluid. Jam familiar with all the sensations of numbness, torpor, 
tingling, swelling, and curious but agreeable sensation which comes 
upon one under the influence of a magnetiser. When I was suf- 
fering, I was in the habit of magnetising myself, and I remarked 
the effects produced. To obtain the trance, I closed my eyes and 
prayed. After a few minutes a nervous trembling, at first scarcely 
perceptible, but gradually increasing, came over my whole frame. 
There were no external contractions, but there was an internal 
sensation of fulness impossible to describe; my head appeared to 
grow larger, and the whole of my arm, from the shoulder to the 
fingers became acutely painful. The hand below the elbow lay 
upon the table, held there, as it were, by a tremendous weight, 
although, at the same time, I experienced a gradual disposition 
on its part to be raised up; the nerves in my head seemed to grow 
stiff, and all my facial muscles bore the appearance of being under 
the influence of magnetisation. Suddenly, when I was least ex- 
pecting it, my hand was made to write with astonishing rapidity a 
phrase which at the same moment came upon my brain in a dis- 
tinct manner. 

This movement was often preceded by a great pain for several 
minutes in the brain and head when the intuition failed to be made. 
Often I was overwhelmed with a sudden and indescribable joy—an 
ineffable feeling of happiness came over me, and I should like to 
- have died. This sensation was the sure sign of the arrival of some 
superior spirit, who thus seemed to announce his presence. I 
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never lost my self-consciousness. If any one spoke to me, or if it 
were necessary to disturb me for something unforeseen, I set about 
the required occupation with my mind perfectly disengaged, but as 
soon as I took the pencil again, I was again taken possession of, 
and the unfinished phrase was completed as if there had been no 
interruption. It was evident I was not in my usual state. I felt 
distinctly an influence, and in the automatic movement which raised 
my arm, there was an indication of the same power which I had 
assured myself existed in the table. I tried with all my force to 
keep my hand upon the table, but in spite of all my efforts, it was 
always lifted off the table. The ideas which came into my head, 
and which I will call communications, were of infinite variety. 
Being a magnetiser, I was in the habit of concentrating my thoughts, 
in a resolute manner, but when I desired with all my will-power 
that the communication might be of such or such a nature, I 
was never able to make it say otherwise than was originally in- 
tended. For three years I noticed this despotic and independent 
mode of carrying out its own idea. I was not always intuitive, for 
the communication often began by a word or phrase written mecha- 
nically by my hand, without my knowing what was intended. On 
these occasions I wrote with great difficulty, and felt an acute pain 
in the shoulder, at the bend of the arm, and often in the chest; 
there was a painful contraction all along the arm, and a kind of 
' twitching without any precise compulsion ; but no sooner was I 
aware what was to be written than all pain ceased, and my hand 
flew over the paper, joining all the letters together without punctua- 
tion, and with a rapidity quite impossible to equalin my normal 
state. 
I would not give up my resolution of practically investigating, 
as I had determined from the first; I was always afraid of being 
deceived by my imagination. However, I could not help being 
aware that something unusual was taking place, nor was it alto- 
gether improbable that these phenomena originated from the 
same cause which produced those of the table. There was a 
remarkable resemblance between the raising of my arm and the 
moyement of the table—between the mechanical writing and the 
table’s mode of spelling. What caused these muscular contractions 
when I was in a comfortable position and one calculated to produce 
repose? Was the power that apparently manifested itself in the 
table the same that influenced my organs? I had become to be 
perfectly passive, while an action independent of my will, had pos- 
session of my organism—I was made use of without my permission 
and against my desire. The question was whether this influence was 
-acting with intelligence and logical perseverance. If all this were 
‘nothing but nervous contractions—if the contradictory observations 
could be attributed to accident or coincidence, I should only be able 
to recognise a singular pathological state, brought about by causes 
unknown, but no more a subject of interest than so many other , 
nervous phenomena so various and so little understood. But if, on 
the other hand, the nervous movements, and other symptoms that 
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I have just described, had a particular signification—if the ob- 
scession of our individualities produced always the same re- 
sult—if I discovered an independent intelligence in its action 
—TI was perforce driven to conclude the existence of a power 
unknown, which, on investigation, convinced me was a being 
who was able to act upon my brain and organism, in the same 
manner I had seen it act upon inert matter when it made use of 
the table. Sometimes a cherished name presented itself and con- 
fided to me some unexpected information; sometimes perfect 
strangers announced themselves, and solicited our prayers; and 
sometimes historical characters began to talk of their own times 
and of the present ; occasionally playful spirits, with wonderful 
rapidity, made outrageous jokes and puns. 
1 had never read a line of any philosophical writer, much less had 
I any knowledge of theology. I believed in God; but doubted the 
immortality of the soul, never having met with any proof of it, but 
only sentimental attempts capable of touching the heart but not of 
convincing the reason. Great was my astonishment to find these 
questions presenting themselves and developing in grandeur and 
elevation in proportion as my intelligence became capable of 
receiving these lessons given by an invisible being. Several times, 
after haying put an important question, and awaiting the answer 
with impatience, the spirit who had begun to answer me was 
stopped in his explanation by an order from his superior not to 
continue. For instance, one day I asked about the soul, and 
imperiously commanded the spirit to answer me, but as soon as my 
hand commenced writing, it was abruptly raised up. I replaced it 
on the paper, ordering the spirit with all the power I was master of 
to finish the phrase. After haying knocked up my hand three times 
after I had placed it on the paper with great difficulty, it was written 
in enormous letters—‘‘The time is not yet come, you would not 
understand.” This has happened not once, but many times—in 
fact, as often as my soul in its anxiety for knowledge has sought for 
solutions which may not be given. 
Upon other occasions events taking place at a distance were 
. revealed, such as the announcement of the victories of Monte- 
bello, Magenta, and Solferino. Predictions of future events have 
been made, such as the war in Italy, which was given in 1858; a 
prediction concerning my personal affairs, which came true nine 
months after it was given. Then a quantity of wanton spirits came 
` to amuse us with their inexhaustible fun, exhibiting the most com- 
plete independence in their conversation. The spirits did not pay 
the slightest attention to my own ideas, but propelled my hand in 
spite of me, to express thoughts contrary to my convictions, which 
they logically overthrew, notwithstanding all the efforts I made to 
defend them. 
(To be continued.) 


Att dreams might be trusted, if men would only bring their bodies into, 
such a state, before going to sleep, as to leave nothing that might occasion. 
error or perturbation i in their dreams.— Plato. 
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Tur name of Galileo is perhaps best known to the general reader as: 
connected with the Copernican theory of the world’s motion round the: 
sun. But this is not the chief ground for our gratitude to this great. 
philosopher. The theory of Copernicus had been received by the 
highest minds, and believed in by them for eighty years before Galileo,. 
by the aid of his improved telescopes, made many new discoveries, and 
also rendered thereby the previous assurance respecting the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies doubly sure. The Copernican doctrine 
is connected with the most calamitous event in the long and valuable: 
life of Galileo, brought on in a great measure by his preferring sarcasm) 
to prudence in dealing with those extraordinary specimens of fickleness: 
and tergiversation, ‘infallible’ Popes. 

It is remarkable that Copernicus, who was a canon of the Church, 
was in favour with the enlightened Pope of his day, Leo X., and was: 
called to Rome by him while the Council of the Lateran was sitting for 
the express purpose of re-modelling the ecclesiastical calendar. 

It was in the year 1616 that Galileo first went to Rome to plead 
the cause and to bear witness to the truth of the Copernican system 
before the Pope, Paul V.; but here he had no success. That Pope 
decided “that Galileo's opinion was erroneous and heretical, and that 
Copernicus, as well as other writers holding his opinion, are either to 
be corrected and altered, or else prohibited.” 

Under the above circumstances, and in consideration of the power 
as well as the severity of the Church of Rome in those days, Galileo 
had no other alternative than to keep silence for the present, and to 
take what comfort he could find, in the assurance that good things: 
come to those who know how to wait, combined with the firm determi- 
nation, that if that opportunity should arrive in his day, he would most. 
surely avail himself of it. 

The time for better things seemed to Galileo to have arrived at. 
length. His liberal friend and patron, Cardinal Barberini, was actually 
elected Pope, under the title of Urban VIII., A.n. 1623—he who, as: 
Cardinal, had written sonnets in Galileo’s praise, and signed himself 
his “affectionate brother.” ‘‘ Remembering with what warmth Bar- 
berini had written to him shortly before his election as Pope, Galileo. 
considered that the time spent in going to Rome from Florence, to lay 
his homage at the feet of his Holiness, would not be time wasted. He: 
thought that he had reason to hope, from a Pontiff so enlightened as. 
Urban had appeared to be, the recognition of the Copernican theory,. 
now buried for nearly a century.” 

Galileo remained at Rome two months. During this time he hadi 

. six long interviews with the Pope, and on his departure the Pope pre- 
sented him with ‘‘a fine painting, two medals—one of gold, the other 
of silver—and a good quantity of Agnus Det.” 

The foundation of the great work of Galileo’s life, The Dialogue ow 
the Two Great Systems, had long been laid. But, mindful of the decree: 
of 1616 (which, as we may remember, prohibited him from teaching: 


* The Private Life of Galileo. Macmillan. 1870. 
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the true system), he took measures to discover the Pope’s opinion, by 
writing a pamphlet in the form of a letter of reply to a certain Ingoli, 
who had some years before written a treatise on the Copernican 
system. The Pope was greatly pleased with both the matter and 
manner of the pamphlet, and Urban’s liking for the book was so great, 
that he had it read to him at meal times. 

In the year 1630, Galileo’s great Dialogue was ready, and in the 
beginning of May of that year Galileo paid another visit to Rome; but 
the liberality of the Pope had, like that of another we could name, 
somewhat waned during the seven years of his Pontificate. ‘The 
result of Galileo’s audience with the Pope showed him that the recog- 
nition of the Copernican system, so ardently looked for by him under 
this Pontificate, was as far off as ever. The Pope, however, did not 
object to the publication of the Dialogue, if certain conditions were 
complied with. These were—First, That the title was to show forth 
plainly that the Copernican system was treated as a mere hypothesis. 
Secondly, That the book itself was to conclude with an argument of his 

` own, which his Holiness professed to consider unanswerabie. Rather 
than forego the publication of a work which had been the daily and 
nightly labour of so many years, Galileo consented. He, doubtless, 
felt that such minds as were capable of following his train of reasoning 
in favour of the Copernican system, would be no more convinced of the 
falsity of it, by the Pope’s argument, than he himself was.” 

Galileo’s wisdom in accepting the best terms possible, in order to be 
able to publish his book at all, seems to require no comment; but, 
unfortunately, he committed a blunder, which often bears more bitter 
fruit than a crime, even in the eyes of a Pope. His contempt for the 
Pope’s argument was so great, and so deeply did a worthless and trivial 
method of reasoning excite his scorn, that he was unable to disguise it, 
and he actually put the required argument of the Pope in the mouth 


that of a simple person, though he might be a follower of Aristotle; 
while, instead of making the Pope’s argument the close of his work, as 
commanded, Galileo put his own wise sentiments in reply into the 
mouth of one Salviati; which name would imply a person endued with 
the aromatic odour of the plant called sage. We can scarcely wonder 
that the Pope was deeply angered at this slight. Hence was the bitter- 
ness of the trial and the severity of the punishment stimulated through- 
out by the Pope himself, his passion being further influenced by the 
instigations of the Jesuits. 

The reader may like to know what the Pope had to say against this 
grand, the grandest discovery that has been demonstrated to mankind 
—a discovery which banishes our tiny sphere from its former splendid, 
though false position as the centre of the universe, holding all things 
in subjection, to a mere speck in God’s infinite creation, and thus 
modifying many received ideas on other subjects besides astronomy, 
and rendering many opinions held in olden times no longer tenable, 
which, in the contracted knowledge of those epochs, were then perhaps 
sufficiently demonstrable, but which, in the face of our extended know- 
ledge, can no longer stand. 
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Here then is the Pope’s argument on this momentous question, put 
by Galileo into the lips of Simplicio, in T'he Dialogue :— 

“<Simplicio.—_It is not to be denied that the heavens may surpass 
in bigness the capacity of our imaginations, nor that God might have 
created them a thousand times larger than they really are; but we 
ought not to admit anything to be created in vain, or useless, in the 
universe. Now we see this beautiful arrangement of the planets dis- 
posed round the earth at distances proportioned to the effects they are 
to produce on us for our benefit. To what purpose, then, should a 
vast vacancy be afterwards interposed between the orbit of Saturn and 
the starry spheres, containing not a single star, and altogether useless 
and unprofitable? To what end?—for whose use and advantage ?”’ 

“Q SalviatiimMethinks we arrogate too much to ourselves, Simplicio, 
when we assume that the care of us alone is the adequate and sufli- 
cient work and limit, beyond which the Divine wisdom and power does, 
and disposes of, nothing. .... 

I will not infringe further on valuable space in pursuing Ga- 
lileo’s admirable arguments, The few first words are suficient 
for us to see the scope and the irrefragibility of the answers, irre- 
spective of the truth, that a fact is not to be disposed of by asking 
what is the use of it, even if the cui bono cannot be found. But that 
the cui bono is to be found in the present instance, no sensible man of 
the present day will deny. So, although we may perhaps attribute the 
first general promulgation of the Copernican system, and its general 
adoption, to the efforts and perhaps to the misfortunes of Galileo— 
misfortunes which crowned him as a martyr, if they did not exalt him 
as a man—we should be remiss indeed were we not briefly to touch 
upon the many real discoveries of this great man, wherein neither his 
originality, or his success; or his opinions were disputed, even by 
a Pope. 

Spiritualists will be further interested in finding that Galileo was 
also a medium, demonstrated by the faculty of clatr-audience; which 
faculty, with our present knowledge, we may well conceive to have been 
by no means an unlikely one in his case. While, if the endowment 
of clairvoyance is not noted by his historian, we may well conceive that 
he possessed that faculty also, if we may judge by his wonderful powers 
of discrimination and discovery, unequalled perhaps by any other man. 

Galileo Galilei, eldest son of Vincenzio Bonajuti di Galilei, a Floren- 
tine noble, was born at Pisa, in Tuscany, February 18th, 1564. He 
was, like some few, very few others, born to be kings among men, 
gifted with almost every great talent. His father had become re- 
duced in circumstances, and could not afford to give him the assistance 
in education of the highest professors, which Pisa then afforded; but 
‘the taught his son both the theory and practice of music with such 
success, that the pupil soon excelled the teacher in charm of style and 
delicacy of touch. In the sister art his power was equally great; so 
well known was his talent both as a draughtsman and colourist, that 
the great painters of the day sought his advice.” Cigoli, a great 
painter himself, declared that Galileo alone had been his instructor in 
the art of perspective. 
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At the age of seventeen and a-half, Galileo Galilei, already versed 
in Latin and Greek, an excellent artist, and an accomplished musician, 
was sent to the University of Pisa to study medicine and philosophy. 
In the latter he did not please his teachers. He was, we are told, in 
the habit of examining an assertion to see what it was worth, instead. 
of relying on the weight of authority for authority’s sake —a dangerous, 
if a salutary exercise for a pupil. He eagerly studied Aristotle and 
Plato; but, though he loved Plato, he recognised Archimedes alone as. 
his “master.” Aristotle he dared to contradict, “ which brought down 
upon him a feeling of hostility which at length brought upon him a 
traditionary dislike.” 

In spite of opposition, the young man, armed by his two watch- 
words, “ Analysis,” “Investigation,” kept his eyes open and his brain 
at work. 

“The connection of the great bronze lamp hung from the summit of 
the nave of the cathedral at Pisa, with Galileo’s earliest mechanical 
discovery, is well known. Viviani says that, having observed the un- 
erring regularity of the oscillations of this lamp and of other swinging 
bodies, the idea occurred to him that an instrument might be cop- 
structed on this principle, which should mark with accuracy the rate 
and variation of the pulse. Such an instrument he constructed, after a 
long series of careful experiments. This invention, though imperfect, 
was hailed with wonder and delight by the physicians of the day, and 
was soon taken into general use, under the name of pulsilogia.’” It has. 
been said, also, that the observation by Galileo of the constant oscilla- 
tion of this celebrated lamp (which still remains in the same place) was. 
an argument in his mind that the earth was a moving body. 

It was in 1586, while studying the works of Archimedes, that Galileo 
composed his first essay on the Hydrostatic Balance. He also made 
some observations on the combination of metals. He had already the 
reputation of a bold and fearless inquirer.” 

In his twenty-fourth year he wrote an essay on the Centre of Gravity, 
which he did not publish till fifty years later—a proof that the ripe 
maturity of the man saw the value of this work of his youth. In 1589, 

. young Galileo put Aristotle to the test, and found him wanting. From 
the top of the leaning tower at Pisa he experimented on the velocity of 
falling bodies, and a blow was struck at the Aristotelian philosophy 
from which it never recovered. Galileo might have written and lec- 
tured against Aristotle’s theory of motion with impunity, but that he 
should provide the city with ocular demonstration of the falsity of the 
ancient theory, and the truth of the new, was an innoyation as dan- 
gerous as it was powerful.” 

There is a place where few prophets find honour. The cabal of the 

- old school at this daring innovation became so dangerous that Galileo. 

was forced to leave Pisa, and to seek service in the Venetian Republic. 

At Padua, the young man’s lecture-room was overflowing, and his. 

treatises on Fortification, Mechanics, and Gnomonics, were scattered 
throughout Europe. In the year 1597, Galileo invented the Geometri- 
cal and Military Compass, and princes, philosophers, and soldiers seem 
to have flocked to his lectures on this subject from all parts of Europe.. 
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The progressive movement of Investigation and Analysis were now 
bearing fruits. 

From this time Galileo seems to have turned his attention particu- 
larly to the manufacture and improvement of various scientific instru- 
ments; how he succeeded, and what were the results, will be shown. 

About the year 1602, Galileo invented the Thermometer, and what 
is remarkable, about the,same time, a Signor Santorio, also invented 
a thermometer. This Haas coincidence must have appeared extra- 
ordinary indeed in those days, more so than it does to us, who know 
that more than one person, about the same time, in different countries, 
claimed the invention of the electric telegraph; knowledge, in either case, 
withheld from the long ages of the world until a particular period, and 
then simultaneously revealed, doubtless by a power or powers which 
the spiritualist can well conceive. ‘That—in the case of the electric 
telegraph—one of the inventors, or so-called inventors, was aided by 

` spiritual sources, the writer does not doubt. And if there were other 
like revelations to others in other places, about the same time, it is 
difficult to doubt their source also. All that is required in such 
cases seems to be, for the higher intelligences who prompt the discovery, 
to find a medium of suficient intellect to harmonise with their own. 

In the year 1607, Galileo made various observations on the loadstone, 


suggested to him at first, it may be, by the perusal of a work of William ` 


Gilbert of Colchester, “De Magnete, &e.” 

The year 1609 is memorable as the date of Galileo's telescope. It is. 
said that one Baptista Porta, also Gerolamo Fracastoro, a writer of the six- 
teenth century, and also De Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, were named 
successively as the earliest discoverers of the telescope; and fifty years 
later a Dutchman, named Jansen, also fabricated one of these instru- 
ments, but these all must have been very inferior articles to Galileo's, 
or else, it necessarily follows that they had not the wits to use them 
for any enlightened purpose. But this was far different with Galileo. 
That he, however, did invent a telescope there can be little doubt; 
although he had already heard that such an instrument existed, he does. 
not seem to have been informed of the method of its construction. This 
is shown in a letter to his brother-in-law, Lauducci, where he says-— 
“You must know that, about two months ago, there was a report spread 
here that in Flanders some one had presented to Count Maurice, of 
Nassau, a glass, manufactured in such a way as to make distant objects 
appear very near, so that a man at a distance of two miles could be 
clearly seen. This seemed to me so marvellous that I began to think 
about it; as it appeared to me to have a foundation in the science of 
perspective, I set about thinking how to make it, and at length I found 
out, and have succeeded so well that the one I have made is far supe- 
rior to the Dutch telescope.” The possession of such an instrument 
in the hands of such a man as Galileo, could not fail to bear precious 
fruit. Writing to Belisario Vinta in 1610, he says—“ I am at present 
staying in Venice for the purpose of getting printed some observations 
which I have been making on the celestial bodies by means of a tele- 
scope; and being infinitely amazed thereat, so do I give infinite thanks. 
to God, who has been pleased to make me the first observer of mar- 
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vellous things unrevealed to bygone ages. I had already ascertained 
that the moon was a body most similar to the earth, and had shown 
our most Serene Master as much, but imperfectly, not having such an 
excellent telescope as I now possess, which, besides showing me the 
moon, has revealed to me a multitude of fixed stars never yet seen, 
being more than ten times the number that can be seen with the un- 
assisted eye. Moreover, I have ascertained what has always been a 
matter of controversy among philosophers, namely, the nature of the 
Milky Way. But the greatest marvel of all is the discovery I have 
made of four new planets; I have observed their proper motions in rela- 
tion to themselves and to each other, and wherein they differ from all 
the other motions of the other stars. And these new planets move 
round another very great star in the same way as Venus and Mercury, 
and peradyenture the other known planets, move round the sun.” 

This last was the discovery of Jupiter's satellites. As we may well 
believe, crowds of persons of all ranks came to observe this wonderful 
new sight. 7 

But if there were many who believed their senses and accepted with 
thankfulness and increased humility, as did Galileo, these new mani- 
festations of the power and glory of God, sceptic carpers were not 
wanting who remind us of their descendants, who now exclaim, —‘‘ The 
last thing to be believed in is your senses.” Some of these cried out, 
—“‘ If I were forced to look through the telescope and see the satellites, 
I would not believe them to be in the sky; because the heavens are 
unchangeable.” Some said, —“ It is utterly ridiculous to suppose that 
four planets should be constantly chasing each other round a larger 
planet.” Father Clavio, Rector of the Roman College, said that “he 
laughed at the idea of these four new planets; that to see them they 
must first be put inside the telescope.” But one Weddeburn, a Scotch- 
man, studying then at Padua, answered with the dry humour of his 
nation, ‘‘that the evident use of the new planets was to torment and 
put to confusion all superstitious astrologers.” The parallel between 
times present and times past stands out here in striking and eloquent 
relief. 

Still the wheels move on, the manifestations continue, notwithstand- 


‘ing the sneers of the sceptic, the tremblings of the church, the illogical 
` abuse of the vulgar. The clairvoyance at least of his telescope reveals » 


to Galileo in July, 1610, Saturn’s ring, and in October the phases of 
Venus; and it was about this time that Galileo, speaking of one Libri, 
who had lately died, quietly remarked,—‘‘ Libri did not care to see 
my celestial trifles while he was on earth, perhaps he will now he is 
gone to heaven!” 

In March, 1611, Galileo discovered a new “ celestial trifle’’ viz., the 
solar spots. In the summer and autumn of this year Galileo wrote two 
pamphlets on Lunar Phases and “a Discourse on Floating Bodies.” The 
whole host of the peripatetics or disciples of Aristotle rose up to do 
battle, causing Galileo to declare “ that ignorance had been the best 
master he ever had, for that in order to demonstrate to his adversaries 
the truth of his conclusions, he had been forced to prove them by such 
a variety of experiments as made him doubly confident, though to 
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satisfy his own intellect alone, he had never felt it necessary to make 
them.” Let me add one other axiom of Galileo worthy of our special 
consideration, and for the benefit of those who, not being able to 
explain phenomena, and not being able to deny them, deny instead the 
use of their senses. Galileo was of a different opinion, for he was wont 
to say, “that the principal doors into the gardens of natural philosophy 
were observation and experiment, which could be opened by the keys of 
our senses.” 

Having given a list of the discoveries of Galileo in quick succession, 
as well as some idea of the character of the man, we are ‘not sur- 
prised to find that the whole of his long life was spent in research, and 
he did not die until January, 1642, in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age. Many of his works, however, were burnt from fear of the Inquisi- 
tion, about the year 1633, the time of his incarceration at Rome, and 
the unfortunate abjuration of the Copernican system under the threats 
of torture, he being at that time not only aged, but in deplorable health. 
Galileo, however, on his release from Rome, though limited in his 
liberty to the neighbourhood of his own house at Arcetri, near 
Florence, to which city he was never allowed to go, but once 
during the remainder of his life, and then only for a short time, 
on pressing family affairs, subject to the domiciliary visits of the 
visits of the Inquisition, and not permitted to see any of his old friends, 
suffering from a painful disease, and with frequent attacks of severe 
illness, still went thinking on, and when able, writing for the good of 
mankind. “My restless brain goes grinding on,” he said, in 1636, 
and in that year was completed his last work, the Dialogues on Motion. 
In the year 1637 he became blind, but just before his sight failed him 
Galileo made his last celestial discovery, known as the Moon’s libration. 

It will be well to make a few notes on the domestic life of Galileo, 
and it is here that we find him in his old age an unmistakeable medium ; 
but it will be first necessary to explain events of an earlier date. 
Galileo was never married. He was the father of three illegitimate 
children ; their mother married another man on Galileo’s leaving Padua 
for his native country, in the year 1610. His eldest daughter was then 
about nine years of age, his second daughter a year or two younger, 
and his son was four years old. Galileo brought these children with 
him to Florence, and his son lived with him the greater part of his life, 
But he had a different destination for his daughters. With an extra- 
ordinary, and it seems unwarrantable haste, he at once condemned 


_ these two poor children to incarceration for life in a convent. In the 


year 1613 they were placed in the convent of St. Matthew, at Arcetri, 
near Florence, and in the year 1614, they both took the veil, the eldest 
being only thirteen or fourteen years of age. So determined was 
Galileo thus early to dispose of these two children that he urged and 
obtained, through interest, the illegal act of their profession as nuns so 
much below the canonical age. These early and unnatural vows could 
not be acceded to at any of the convents of importance, and he only 
obtained his strange requirement at the convent of St. Matthew because 
it was a more than usually ill endowed convent, and his dowry for the 
children, if proportionably small, was still of importance to that particu- 
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lar convent. But Galileo had deep cause to regret this cruel step. 
Through life the wails from the conyent reached his heart, and the 
poverty of the whole establishment, and their cries to him for money, 
rarely or never made in vain, were to his last days as piercing to his 
purse as to his heart. For he had a heart and a good one, although it 
had been more than once perverted. 

Although Galileo had been anxious to make the convent dowry for 
his children small, it proved in the end an expensive convent to him, 
but when old age overtook him, when his friends were no longer per- 
mitted by the inquisition to visit him, when his son and the families of 
his brother and sisters gave him pain and trouble, and drained him like 
a leech, then came from that convent his chief comfort through the 
instrumentality of his eldest daughter. The second was throughout 
conyent life almost always an invalid. Maria Celeste, the convent 
name of the elder daughter, was one of those admirable women of 
sterling good sense and piety of mind, who are the glory of their sex, 
and with a sweetness of disposition which not even a convent life could 
eradicate. Many a time must the forsaken father in his old age have 
regretted the fatal step he took in banishing her from his home, for 
although when old he purchased a house to be near her, she being a 
prisoner, could never minister to his comforts or assuage his pains at 
his own home, and it was not often in his latter days (although she 
died some years before him,) that he was able to visit her. It was to 
this incapacity of the father’s movements we are partly indebted for her 
letters to Galileo and for details of convent life, which certainly do not 
set forth that position in any favourable light. But fortunately for her 
she died early, worn out with mental and bodily suffering, at the age of 
thirty-three, “leaving her father in deep affliction.” 

Maria Celeste was in the habit of writing constantly to her father in 
behalf of the convent and its wants, and at the same time conveying to 
him the knowledge of many of her secret troubles. In so poor an 
establishment, the requirements of her sick sister, and indeed some 
personal requirements, were obvious. But as goods in convents are 
held in common, a vast proportion of Galileo's gifts went for the general 
use of the nuns. The different Abbesses found the liberality of Galileo 
inexhaustible, and it was perhaps on this account that they permitted 
the daughter freely to write to her father without any supervision of her 
correspondence. Hence sister Maria Celeste’s communications with 
Galileo on the trials and jealousies of monastic life, and their publica- 
tion to the world, these letters having been found intact on Galileo’s 
death. 

Sister Celeste having such free access to her father by letter, endowed 
him with a post of favour given by other nuns to the spirits of deceased 
persons, notably, it must be added, in monastic life, to spirits of the 
opposite sex to their mundane correspondents. “Each nun,” she tells 
her father, ‘‘has her patron saint, her devoto, to whom she tells all her 
joys and sorrows; but you are my devoto (to speak according to our 
custom here,) to whom I tell all my joys and sorrows.” 

Galileo’s knowledge of convent life produced fruits little to the 
advantage of convents in the future. In his last testament “he willed 
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that any of his descendants who might enter into a religious order were 
to be, by such act, deprived of the enjoyment of such property as he 
otherwise bequeathed to them.” 

“‘Galileo’s health and spirits declined so rapidly after the death of 
his beloved daughter, that it seemed to him at first as if he were des- 
tined to follow her. ‘I hear her constantly calling me,’ he wrote to 
Geri Bocchineri, less than a month after her death.” 

Spiritualists will have no difficulty in believing that this voice of the 
departed, heard by the grand old philosopher, was a real voice, heard 
by him because he had the medium power to receive the manifestation. 
The phenomenon of clair-audience is too well known in the present day 
for us to doubt it; and as Galileo well remarked,—‘‘The doors of the 
gardens of natural philosophy are opened by the keys of the senses.” 
We have here not only a sure proof that Galileo was a medium in his 
old age, but we may well believe also that (like other men of extraordi- 
nary genius and receptive power, such as Socrates, Shakespeare, Miiton, 
and Tasso,) he had been a medium through life. One good test is 
sufficient. W. R. T. 


A DREAM OF THE FUTURE. 


Sirtine at my window at the close of a sultry summer’s day, and 
observing the crowds that were passing to and fro—the rich in their 
carriages, with the beggar in is rags; the man of business, hurrying 
onwards, with the man of leisure loitering on his way; the gay and the 
careworn; the industrious artizan and the unwashed drunkard—I fell 
into a reverie, wondering if, in a century hence, the same characters 
would fill London streets, and the same rush and whirl of vehicles, 
and the same pedestrians and idlers be witnessed. With my mind full 
of these speculations, I suddenly found a drowsiness pass over me, and 
soon my head drooped forward, my hands fell listlessly to my side, my 
eyes closed and opened, and opened and closed again, and then gentle 
sleep shut out all this; and as I slept I dreamed. No common dream 
was it. One very delightsome to my thoughts, for it told of happiness 
—and peace in respect to the future—of the golden fetters, wherewith 
man had bound himself, being broken and cast off; of the powers, by 
which man had been enthralled, becoming impotent for evil; also, of a 
freedom from laborious toil to the liberty of a truely mental and intel- 
lectual activity. s 

Thus, methonght, since I slumbered in my old arm-chair on that 
close summer’s evening, a century and a half have passed away. I had 
also passed away to that bright and better world where all was peace 
and lpve, when the remembrance of my earthly state came upon me, 
and my desire was to visit again that great city wherein I had dwelt 
in the flesh. Had it changed from the abode of temptation and guilt 
to that of purity and holiness? Had steam and electricity unfolded 
greater powers? Had education changed its character? What ad- 
vance had Christianity made? Were the hearts of the children of men 
brought under its subjection? While these thoughts were passing 
through my mind methought I experienced a drawing nearer and nearer 
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to the earth, till I found myself standing in one of the streets of the 
then magnificent city—London. Yes, it was changed, from the be- 
grimed and dusty city of the year 1870, with its dusty streets and 
squallid courts and alleys, to a city of palaces. Instead of misshapen 
houses, blackened with the smoko of coal and gas, there now appeared 
wide, open spaces, handsome dwellings with marble terraces, and 
avenues of trees, sheltering the citizens from the sun’s heat; then there 
were fountains gushing forth sparkling waters, and grand, well paved 
walks and covered ways, that smelt of rich perfumes, with wide rows of 
steps leading down to the marble terraces on the banks of old Father 
Thames, whose waters gave not forth impure smells, but were bright 
and clear and health giving; while on its tide were beautifully con- 
structed boats, propelled by invisible machinery—no tall chimney 
emitting volumes of black smoke; and these boats were filled with 
happy, joyous ones, telling that love and peace were theirs. Methought 
my heart expanded with joy and gladness at this happy change; for on 
every side were signs and sounds of peace and contentment, and I said, 
Was this the grimy London I had known in my earthly pilgrimage of 
anxiety and sorrow, just one hundred and fifty years ago? 

At this moment, I thought, a person of venerable appearance 
addressed me. His silvery locks and high intellectual forehead bespoke 
at once the youth of wisdom and the gravity of age. He addressed me, 
by saying, “I see you are a stranger in this city. Permit me to enjoy 
the pleasure of your company, and accept, I pray you, the hospitality 
of my house.” We entered a goodly mansion. “This (he continued) 
is my own property, although, from my youth, until I entered upon my 
fiftieth year, I was, what would have been termed in the year 1870, a 
mechanic. I worked in a manufactory from the age of twenty-one till 
that time, when I had quite then quite a sufliciency to my credit in the 
national bank for all my wants should I live to the age of one hundred 
and fifty.” With much surprise I walked up a fine open, marble stair- 
case. My conductor opened a door, and I entered a handsomely 
furnished room, fitted up with excellently arranged book-cases, filled 
with beautifully bound books, which proved it to be the library; from 
the ceiling, which was artistically designed and richly coloured, was 
suspended a chandelier; from various jets issued richly perfumed water, 
forming a spray gently falling upon a collection of very beautiful flowers 
and evergreens, at the same time giving a flood of light so softened that 
the eye was brightened and not dazzled. In fact, the whole arrange- 
ment of this apartment bespoke refinement and taste. We sat down to 
converse. 

I began the conversation, by remarking that I knew his eyes were 
opened to have seen me, for that I was a spiritual being, having a 
desire to visit again the city wherein I had spent long years of my 
existence upon earth, one hundred and fifty years since. I expressed 
my gladdened surprise at the great change I witnessed, and would feel 
much gratified if he would explain how such wonderful transformations 
had been effected. 

“Before I do so (said he), allow me to introduce myself to you as 
Mr. Timewell.’’ He then opened an escrutoir, and took therefrom a 
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case, which, upon opening, he selected in appearance, something 
like an old Bank of England note; but upon my examining it, instead 
of Bank of England, it had on it “The National Time Note Bank,” 
guaranteeing that labour had been performed to the value of the number 
of hours and days which the note represented. “These (said Mr. Time- 
well) have been the means by which the great changes in this City of 
London have been effected.” 

“You surprise me (I exclaimed)—pray, enlighten me yet more,” 

“Some one hundred years since, in the reign of Albert the First, 
England possessed three wise counsellors, who were wise to understand 
the signs of the times, and perceiving the actual value of a represen- 
tative, instead of a gold medium of exchange, resolved to bring ina 
bill to establish national banks (suppressing all private banks in every 
town and village in the kingdom connected by the electric telegraph) 
for the issue of Time-represented Notes; for more than half the nation 
was sunk into a state of poverty, while the other half was enormously 
rich in gold, bonds, and consols,—taxes upon taxes were laid upon the 
people, while the rich were grinding down the middle class by usury 
and heavy rents, and serious riots and fearful panics were yearly occur- 
rences. ‘Thus general opinion was in favour of a change. The issue 
of these Time Notes was upon bona fide property, held in possession; 
also upon the diplomas of the learned in science, law, and medicine, 
and this without interest. Some short time after these banks were 
established, a great change came over the face of society, by the full 
employment of all the people. Improvements and inventions multi- 
plied; for a new channel was opened for the labour of. every member 
of society. A new medium of reciprocal and harmonious fellowship 
between labour and science, otherwise machinery and labour, was giving 
scope to inventive genius, the effect of which was, that work was no 
longer toil, but a healthy recreation; while this swept away all the 
filth and the fever, the dirt and the disease, and now we have not a 
house in London but would have been deemed a mansion in the year 
1870, with every appliance for cleanliness, health, and comfort.” 

I replied—‘‘ How deeply you have interested me-—putting a song of 
praise into my mouth; for God has taken off the reproach that was 
upon this groaning earth. Tell me yet more of this wondrous change.” 

“ You speak of praise (said he), that is our song from the rising of 
the sun to the setting thereof, for now we have only temples of praise. 
This Time Note has swept away all religious fanaticism, superstition, 
infidelity, and priestcraft, for the greatest opposers to this change were 
those whom men had set up as priests in the Roman, Greek, and Eng- 
lish Churches. These cried out lustily for their great God-Gold; but 
it.soon became a self-evident fact, that no man would exchange his time 
for the time of another without a due equivalent. When Christianity 
was stripped of the tinsel with which man’s priests had covered it, then 
_ it shone forth in all the simplicity of its worship; then it was that, as 
Christians, we knew ourselves to be a nation of priests before God, and 
that age, and among the aged only, was the distinguishing mark of the 
higher calling, by whom the deeper truths of God were to be taught. 
Our social order is divided into three classes—elders, young men, ` 
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youths. As each attains the ages of fourteen, twenty-one, and fifty, 
they enter their class, and according to their gifts they take their posi- 
tion as members of the Government—as governors in science or medi- 
cine, as superintendents in public works, as orators, instructors, and 
producers—and these take their position according to their gifts, the 
law of Christ being held of all laws the most sacred—‘ Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself; thus there is now no competition, no ruinous rivalry 
in manufactures or trade. The only competition is in the production of 
that which will be the most useful, and in neatness and perfectness of 
finish. Neither is there any priest-rule to foment religious hatred or 
jealousies.” 

“Truly, my friend (I remarked), you live in a happy period of this 
world’s history. And has it been through the changing the medium of 
exchange from a metallic to a paper currency? Why, the advocates of 
a paper currency were very strong in my day.” 

“It isnot alone (he replied) the changing of gold to paper, as a me- 
dium of exchange, that has produced these blessings. ‘This Time-Note 
represents that which is of the highest value to man—His Time. The 
Note itself is of no value beyond the time bestowed on its production— 
itis only an exchanging medium by which the value of every man’s 
production is represented. Thus, in the use of it between man and man, 
though a national bank issued the same on the national credit, no 
interest could be chargeable, as it would be if this paper money repre- 
sented direct gold, silver, houses, or lands. Thus usury, legal or 
illegal, is swept away, with all other filth of mind and matter, from our 
social order. Again, this Time-money is coined in exact ratio as labour 
is performed to represent it. Thus every perfected useful production 
increases this medium of exchange; every member of society by his 
labour increases it; and every man of genius and high intellectual 
knowledge (by whose knowledge useful inventions increase employment) 
also increase this Money; so that year by year individuals grow richer, 
not in gold; and the community grows richer, not in gold hoarded up 
in bank cellars, but in all that gives comfort and joy to the heart, gra- 
tification to the eye, and pleasure to the ear. One member cannot grow 
richer than his knowledge and labour will permit him, except by inherit- 
ance. He cannot, as in the year 1870, by usury or chicanery, or 
speculations of any kind, increase his wealth; and thus it is that the 
remains of the old hereditary aristocracy have been compelled to bring 
their parks and preserves under cultivation, and now there are no waste 
Crown lands in England. Our true aristocracy is composed. of those 
of the elders who have attained to great knowledge, for the accom- 
plishment of the greatest good, or done some great.deed of philan- 
thropic bravery.” 

«irom this explanation, I gather that now you have no standing 
armies—no military heroes—no great generals—in fact, that peace is 
firmly established and reigns without the fear of war.” 

«Yes (replied Mr. Timewell), our armies are thousands of deter- 
mined young men, going forth as preachers of love and peace through 
Christ; at the same time establishing those Time-Note Banks in every 
city and country where they settle—building up orphanages, refuges, 
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and hospitals, for the world’s cast-out ones; thus, in Christ's place, 
opening the prison doors, binding up the broken-hearted, and giving 
sight to the blind. These have full liberty of action, not hemmed 
in by priestly rule, or by gold subscriptions wrung from the pockets of 
the unwilling; they give their heart-felt energies to the work. The 
result is, the war and bloodshed that deluged the earth in 1870, have 
gradually subsided, and the nations of the earth are truly turning the 
sword and the spear into the pruning-hook and the ploughshare. I 
might detain you for days in relating the blessings mankind are now 
beginning to enjoy—let this suffice. Now let the eye see the truth of 
that which the ear has heard, for the time of our sixth hour’s meal 
strikes on the bell. Honour me with your company. I alone shall know 
that you are especially with us, although all the members of my family 
are conscious of being always surrounded by loving spirits.” 

I passed with him into the room wherein the family assembled for 
their daily meals. It was large and lofty, and it was furnished with 
every requisite. Nothing was wanting; the workmanship was perfect, 
‘chaste, yet elaborate. The table was ready prepared; the dishes were 
all of silver, the plates of china. The food appeared mostly vegetable. 
This did not attract my attention so much as the family group which 
sat around the table—Mr. Timewell, his wife, with four young men, his 
sons. In every respect his wife was the “lady,” his sons were gentle- 
men; in conversation sedate, yet sparkling with wit, with that polish 
of manners which alone proves the well-educated gentleman ; though by 
profession they were but working engineers. But that which delighted 
me most was the younger branches of the family—three bright happy 
faces, girls of ten to thirteen years of age, and two sprightly youths of 
fourteen to sixteen years. These all waited at table, each behind the 
chairs of the father and mother and elder brother. Upon inquiry, I 
found that, of domestic servants, there were none—that they were 
‘superseded by a staff of food-suppliers and house-decorators; while the 
elder children of the family waited upon their elders, either parents, * 
brothers, or friends; and thus it was that arrangements were daily or 
monthly made with the food-suppliers as to the amount and quality of 
the meals required, and in what way the rooms and tables were to be 
decorated, and regularly at the time appointed the family would find 
all things prepared. And so the wife is relieved from all the toil, and 
worry, and anxiety of the housekeeping of the year 1870; and also 
in respect to other domestic labour, which is performed by a certain 
class, and that chiefly through the means of certain mechanical inven- 
tions by which no man need labour longer than the eight hours daily, 
except he willeth to do so; and thus it is that every man in his family 
is perfectly independent of his neighbour; yet on account of every man 
holding in trust his property (represented by the time-notes) for the 
good of his neighbour, one social tie, I perceived, bound all men in 
one great bond of brotherhood and peace. 

Mr. Timewell, after his refreshing meal, upon leaving the room, 
addressed me, and said, ‘Permit me to be your cicerone in showing 
you what has been the effect of this change in the manner and custom 
of trade and business by means of the ‘time-note.’” Methought we 
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passed out into the open street, where all was life and activity—no 
beggars in rags, or lazy idlers; and truly it was a noble street, the 
wide pavement, the clear rill of ators the trees, with the carriage way 
laid with a yielding material soft to the horses’ feet, and noiseless; 
every house was a mansion—the architecture so perfect, the design so 
simple, yet on every side was the true line of beauty observable. I who 
had been for more than one hundred years an inhabitant of heayen’s 
glory, was lost in surprise as I looked around me. This I expressed 
to my good friend. “Yes! (he exclaimed) yet you have witnessed but 
` a tithe of this great change: let us enter this emporium of trade.” In 
its structure and design it was palatial. ‘We have (he continued) no 
shops nor individual tradesmen in this year of grace; all our needfuls 
come direct from the manufacturers, who employ young men to dispose 
of their goods to purchasers; and this is one among the many for the 
reception and sale of various productions.” As I entered, I found that 
the interior surpassed all my conceptions of man’s inventive and artistic 
powers. There met the view some five hundred pillars of highly-polished 
marble, on which rested arches light in construction, and of elaborate 
workmanship in burnished metals; the windows were of a peculiar 
construction, arranged and filled with a coloured glass so tempered 
as to cast a softened yet brilliant light all around. The roof was not 
of open glass work, but of fretted silver, and purely white, like unto 
clusters of pearls. My friend drew my attention to this. He said the 
knowledge of the action of all natural laws was now perfect; that light 
and air, heat and cold, were so regulated, and their properties so nicely 
balanced, that the peculiar construction of the roof was the result. And 
soit was, that upon entering these buildings the eye brightened and the ¿ 
lungs respired with elasticity, so that the whole system, by the healthy 
action thus produced, experienced a sense of delight, not only in these 
temples of trade, but in private residences. A truer system of ventila- 
tion was effected, so that impure and chilling draughts were not known. 
Thus has a Time-note medium worked out innumerable blessings ; 
for every important invention being first tested as to its nature and 
ultimate use, the national banks were ready with unlimited time-mouey 
to carry out the invention to its highest results;—the inventor not 
only being fully paid, but receiving the honour due to him by being 
numbered with our aristocracy of science. 
_ “Ah!” I replied, “not so in my time on earth. He who had 
worked his brains to perfect his idea, and to shape it for the common 
good, generally had to suffer all the loss, the gold capitalist receiving 
all the profit.” 

I then approached a family group who were making purchases, for 
I now perceived that there were, in the space between the marble 
pillars, under these arches, piles of manufactured goods, the pillars 
separating each department. I looked upon the various individuals; 
and methought if Augustine said of Britons they were angels, what 
would he have said of these, the beautiful simplicity of their attire, so 
formed and fashioned as to give dignity, yet ease, to every move- 
ment, their countenances beaming with health, every face a model 
of beauty, for peace and contentment were welling up from their hearts. 
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«You perceive,” remarked Mr. Timewell, “the method of transacting 
business; every article is ticketed, its value as to the time for its 
production, the raw material, its manufacture, with time profit of 
the manufacturer and his clerks. Thus these shoes are valued at 
ten hours, this table at fifty hours. You perceive on the purchase 
being made, Time-notes, signed by the head of the family, are paid 
in; the clerk touches the electric wire connected with the bank depart- 
nient, and these notes are invariably debited and credited to the accounts 
of the payer and receiver. Thus we have a double protection from 
fraud and theft—love in the heart, with ue exactness and quickness of 
every business transaction. 

We then passed out from this an temple of trade, walking 
on and admiring the innumerable palatial buildings, till we came 
upon an extended space revealing a structure of most magnificent 
proportions—its extended basement—its lofty pillars—its lengthened 
facade—its elaborate entablature—its grandeur of outline—the dazzling 
whiteness of its marbles opening upon the view, surpassed all that it 
would have been possible for man to imagine, much more to bring 
forth and build up with earth’s materials. “This,” said he, “is one of 
our temples of praise; we have four such north, east, west, and south. 
This is the south temple. Even your, who have joined in the song 
of praise with angels and the redeemed in heaven, would be entranced 
when the congregation of the people gather in the vast area of the 
temple, and, with thousands of children and the varied musical instru- 
ments, burst forth in David’s song of praise. And when these notes of 
praise sound forth, not from hearts far from God, like those of the 
church-goers of 1870, but fired with love to God and man—then, as 
in Solomon’s temple, the true Shekinah shines forth.” 

Upon this I fell into a deep silence of thought; then it was like unto 
a voice which said, ‘‘Man has passed through fire, and it has purified 
him. He has known what it is to be baptized with blood, and it has 
cleansed the thoughts of his heart; he has looked up unto the pierced 
One and believed; he has followed the footsteps of the meek One and 
been humbled; now, his heart cleansed, he has been filled with love. 
The Holy Spirit of God, lamb-like, lives within him; itis his very life; 
it is thus he has adopted that which is true, and cast forth that which 
is false. Making a right use of God's gift, “gold,” he has now 
risen from his low estate, and his social relations are in harmony 
with the law of God. Thus it is that the will of God is his will. 
Hence all this wondrous change you have witnessed—all this beauty of 
person and simplicity of dress that has delighted you—all this magnifi- 
cence without, and simple splendour within, which has astonished you.” 
And as I thought, the great city became indistinct, and a sense of with- 
drawing came over me, for my desires were towards heaven's glory. 
But, alas! I was suddenly awakened, and found myself at the window 
in my old arm-chair, with the night closing in upon the old brick house 
in one of London’s noisy streets, wherein I had resided from boyhood. 


JOHN THIMBLEBEY, 
Author of the Time-Note Medium of Exchange. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PHENOMENA: 


Leilona. 


OPENING Hymn ror CIRCLES. 


T. M. SIMKISS, 


1 Come, let us join our hearts With lov-ing hearts a - bove, Nor 
2 List not to out-ward sound, But ope’ your in-ward ears, And 
3 A - way with out-ward gaze; Un- fold yourin-ner sight; Be - 
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think of worldly cares While an- gels shed their love, While an - gels shed their love. 
heark-en to the hymns Of the ce-les-tialspheres, Of the ce - les - tial spheres. 

- hold around us stand, Our guardians cloth’din light; Oh! bless’d and glo-rious sight! 
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Tis beautiful little composition, music and words, is the work of 
Mr. Simkiss, of Wolverhampton, and the only piece he ever produced. 
The words flowed into his mind without effort, then the air, and after- 
wards the various parts of the harmony. Mr. Simkiss is an accom- 
plished musician, and believes this composition to have been given 
him inspirationally. 

` 


DIRECT SPIRIT PAINTINGS. 


From a number of communications which have appeared in Human 
Nature, our readers are now somewhat familiar with the manifestations 
of Painting, performed through the mediumship of Mr. David Duguid, 
Glasgow. He continues to paint, in the trance, pictures superior to any 
which he has yet produced, but quite a new and astounding form of this. 
wonderful art has been developed of late. We refer to paintings done 
direct by the spirits, almost instantaneously, while the medium sits 
quite passive in the dark. We were present in company with Miss. 
Mary Wooderson, London, Mr. Nisbet and Mr. Nicholson, Glasgow, on 
the evening of October 19, when the following phenomena occurred :— 
A card, the size of an ordinary envelope, was placed on the table, with 
prepared paints and brushes. The light was turned out, and in less. 
than thirty seconds, when the light was struck, a landscape, painted 
in oil colours, was found in the centre of the card. It was about. 
the size of the nail of the little finger, and the details could not be seen 
to advantage without a magnifying-glass. Another card was identified 
and placed on the table, and a picture the size of the thumb-nail was 
produced in less than forty seconds. In both cases, the picture: 
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occupies exactly the centre of the card. There could be no doubt as to 
the paintings being produced then and there by direct spirit agency 
—as the paint was wet, and the medium, in deep trance, placed his 
right hand into Mr. Nisbet's left while the light was out. Another 
attempt was made, and a full-length portrait of a Persian spirit, who is 
familiar at the circle, was done in two minutes. It occupied the whole 
card, and presented abundant evidences of its having been freshly done. 
Miss Wooderson’s clairvoyance testified to the fact that she saw the 
spirit, Jan Stein, performing the work of producing the pictures. The 
colours seemed to be transferred to the card instantaneously by one 
action of each brush. After which the card was heard to fall on the 
table, and the spirit-hand rapped on the table for the light to be struck. 
The clairvoyant also saw the shady form of the Persian standing for 
his portrait. As we are just going to press, full particulars of this 
wonderful manifestation may be found inthe Mediwm. As soon as these 
spirit pictures are dry they will be exhibited at the Progressive Library. 
This will likely occur at the first Thursday Evening Reception in this 
month. 


MANIFESTATIONS OF FLOWERS, FRUITS, &c. 


For years past none have been more laudably busy in the prosecution 
of spiritualistic investigation than Mrs. Berry of London. Many 
remarkable seances have been reported in the Medium. We have been 
favoured with what follows from the pen of a medical gentleman who 
was present on the occasion :— 


SEANCES AT MRS. BERRY' S. 

Oct. 12.—This evening there was additional mediumistic power in 
the persons of Mrs. Guppy and Miss Neyland. Immediately on taking 
seats, and before a hand was laid upon the table, it rose freely and 
high in the air, moving inall directions, and in every way short of 
striking us, finally descending gently to the floor. This was done 
apparently to let us see the magnetism of the mediums’ blended will, 
and that there was plenty of power under easy control. After this. 
demonstration the taper was extinguished. Mrs. Berry said, “I think 
we are all of one mind now in asking our dear invisible friends to bring 
some flowers or fruit.” We all assented, and in a few seconds all 
hands being in contact, we felt flowers falling upon our hands all round 
the table. By the raps light was called for, and there was upon the 
table flowers in quantity about half a peck—crysanthemums, stocks, 
mignonette, convolvulus, all with plenty of stalk, cool, fresh, and damp 
as with night dew. Having handled and smelt them, and admired, the 
light was put out again. Immediately, all hands again in contact, 
Mrs. B. and the other mediums said that flowers were being put about 
their heads. Iwas gently beaten in the face with a flower, then one 
was laid on my head, while a stalk which, while talking, I had broken 
off from one and thrown aside, was put between my finger and thumb. 
Presently the signal to re-light the taper was given by the table, and, 
behold the heads of those named decorated with the flowers arranged 
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as chaplets and coronals, each one in different style! Before putting 
out the taper again, we were very freely and repeatedly sprinkled all 
round with what had the odour of an essence of rosebuds. I shook my 
handkerchief out before me to receive some, and felt it gently drawn 
away; at the same moment Mrs. B. and another said their handker- 
chiefs were taken from their laps. Then there were exclamations by 
several that they were being covered by something heavy. On striking 
light, blankets—which must have been brought from an adjoining room 
— were arranged like bournouses over the heads of three of the circle, 
while the neck and shoulders of Mr. Herne were decorated with two 
handkerchiefs and Mrs. G.’s shawl; a flat horse-hair cushion three or 
four feet square and four inches thick, was ingeniously packed between 
my neighbour's chair and mine, offering a convenient elbow-rest. Upon 
searching for her handkerchief, Mrs. B. found it tied in an elaborate 
symmetrical knot. 

When darkness was restored, and all hands being again in contact, 
a number of apples fell upon the table; Mrs. B. asked for a pear, Mr. 
H. for a plum; in a few seconds both requests were complied with. 
The voice of ‘‘Bluff Harry” now greeted us, and a conversation was 
carried on, principally with one of the strangers, referring to a circum- 
stance and a person unknown to any one else in the circle. The voice 
of the ‘‘Sailor” was also immoderately loud, and we were glad when 
he ceased his ejaculations. 

At one part of the seance Mr. Herne was used to make passes over 
the table and circle, and while he was saying that he could not help 
making these energetic passes, his voice sounded as if ascending, and 
one of his neighbours said he had risen into the air; another opposite 
to him said she felt his boot touch her head. We heard a sound as if 
he were laid upon the sofa behind her, from whence he presently 
returned to his seat, seemingly arousing himself from a sleep. I think 
it was at this part of the seance that Mr. Herne sunk, as if asleep, into 
the arm of Mr. Harrison, his neighbour; and, a light being struck, in 
ignorance of this, a deep voice called out, “Put out that light,” while 
Mr. Herne sprung to his feet with an exclamation of pain. Mr. Harri- 
son said that the deep voice sounded as coming from the side of Mr. 
Herne, who said he felt a tear at his heart. Some magnetic passes 
from Mrs. B. soon restored him. I observed that I had had for some 
time a sensation in the arm. Miss Neyland, who was a stranger to all 
except Mrs. G., and who, among other gifts, has that of spirit-vision, 
said she saw a spirit standing at my side who showed the name 
“€ Robert,” and her description of the spirit was accurately that of my 
son, who bore that name. Mr. Herne, who also has the sight, con- 
firmed and completed the evidence by a more detailed description. 
Miss N. then described a spirit standing near Mrs. O., who said that 
the description as to personal appearance and dress was that of her 
father. By the same medium he made a communication with respect 
to her mother, who survives. She then described a representation, 
over the head of Mrs. B., of a child in the arms of five angels. She 
said the representation faded, and the child then stood by her with 
something to write with on the table. We heard writing on the table 
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as if by a metallic point. Mr. Herne said he saw the writing done, in 
detached letters, by a silver style. From the writing Miss H. read the 
name of the spirit, the name of a relative, the name of the street in 
which she departed this life; and as 8 final test to Mrs. B., the name 
of the air (Annie Laurie) which was last played in her mortal hearing. 
Every little proof was correctly given, none present knowing the facts 
but Mrs. B. Miss N. said she saw quite a number of beautiful spirits 
watching the proceedings with interest. Mr. Herne said, “Robert is 
still there.” I felt at the same time a flower insinuated into my hand. 
Miss N. said, “It is Robert who gives you that flower.” To Mr. 
Harrison, who sat the third from her, she described a spirit whom he 
did not recognise. She said there was a representation of “pens” over 
his head, symbolical, perhaps, of his profession. “Now,” she said, 
the lady is going to touch you.” Mr. H. said that his hand was deli- 
cately touched in the centre of the palm. 

I am of those who think that the faculties of mediums ought to be 
developed, cultivated, and made available to the conversion of sceptics ; 
and therefore I am glad to learn that Miss N. is willing to be recog- 
nised as a medium by profession. Test mediumship furnishing proof 
of continued spiritual existence is wanted, and its mediums ought to be 
supported, not only intellectually and morally by believers, but mate- 
rially, especially by those who derive a good by its exercise. J. D. 


WAS DR. ELLIOTSON A SPIRITUALIST ? 
To the Editor. 


S1r,—I have been informed that doubt has been expressed as to Dr. 
Hlliotson ever haying become a believer in Spiritualism; and, as I 
happen to be acquainted with certain circumstances connected with his 
being so, I trespass on your space in order to remove that doubt. 

I was happy in seeing much of Dr. Hlliotson from the commence- 
ment of and during his brave combat in defence of the genuineness of 
the phenomena of animal magnetism—(I always regretted his adoption 
of the term, mesmerism, thinking the original one so much more expres- 
sive of their nature)—and I am quite aware of his utter inability to receive 
the truth of the manifestations which he witnessed when Mrs. Hayden 
was in this country, and which he tried to account for by one of the 
many absurd hypotheses, rife then, but now completely exploded. He 
consequently became violently opposed to all those who admitted the 
genuineness of them, and avowed their belief in communication with 
the spirits of the departed. So strong was his honest disbelief on this 
subject that, when his friend, Dr. Ashburner, became one of the 
staunchest advocates of ‘its truth, he broke off all intercourse with him, 
nor did he hesitate to write and speak of it and him in severe terms, 
and on the worse than folly of uniting in such a gross imposition on 
‘the gullibility of mankind. This continued for some years, until being 
at Dieppe, Mr. Milner Gibson induced him to join in a seance with Mr. 
Home, I believe in more than one, the result being that he was firmly 
convinced, not only of the existence of the spiritual world, but of the 
power to communicate with the spirits of departed friends therein; and, 
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with the perfect courageous honesty of his nature, promised to make 
his convictions known on his return to London. ‘This he did; and I 
well remember a conversation with him, in which he said, “‘ What shall 
I do with my books?” admitting that many of them were of a kind 
which would promote a disbelief in the truth he had so happily 
attained to. 

When he returned to London, one of the first things he did was to 
see a mutual friend of his and Dr. Ashburner’s, and to express his regret 
that “he should have treated such a man in such a manner,” asking if 
the friend thought Dr. A. “would ever forgive him.” 

On the same morning Dr. Ashburner happened to call on the friend, 
and, learning the above, immediately went to 37 Conduit Street, and, 
in Dr. Elliotson’s absence, left his card. He had not been long at 
home when Dr. Elliotson entered his room, with his hands before his 
face, saying, “ Can you forgive me?” 

This was followed, as those who knew the man may well imagine, by 
a perfect reconciliation, honourable in the highest degree to both. 

In one of my latest interviews with him, he expressed the great 
happiness his later convictions had brought him, and looked forward to 
the life hereafter with calm confidence. The leading characteristic of 
his mind, in addition to his high intellectual development, was the 
perfectly honest search after truth. This, when it is perfect, is sure to- 
be rewarded by success, sooner or later. 

In his case, on this subject, it was late. May all those, who are 
equally honest searchers, find it, even if as late as he did!—Yours, &c.. 


H. G. 


MATTER AND SPIRIT. 
October 16, 1870, 
Hotel Royal, Boulogne, p.m. 
Sir,—Since writing to you on the subject of matter and spirit, 
we have had Professor Tyndall’s now famous lecture delivered at 
Liverpool, to the members of the Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in which he takes precisely the same view that I have ventured 
to urge. He says, “Spirit and matter have ever been presented to us 
in the rudest contrast—the one as all-noble, the other as all-vile. 


But is this correct? . . May they not be as two opposite faces of 
the self-same mystery?” &c. If you print my paper perhaps you will 
add this or allude to it.—Very sincerely- Henry G. ATKINSON. 


| Tyndall’s view is that of Andrew Jackson Davis, enunciated upwards. 
of twenty years ago. Spiritual Philosophy knows nothing of the. 
‘‘vileness” and ‘‘nobility” alluded to. Spirit and matter are the oppo- 
site poles of the same existence; they must, therefore, present the most. 
striking contrast in the universe. The greater the hiatus the more 
imperfectly can spirit manifest its inherent properties through its oppo- 
site pole. But modern science, i.e., spiritualism, has discovered that 
there are grades of matter much more congenial to the manifestation of 
spirit than the matter known to chemists; hence, terrene matter is con- 
yentionally termed ‘‘gross,” when compared with these higher forms of 
existence. | 
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’Gainst the hate of the world, penal vengeance, and all 
The most heartless oppression that tyranny knew, 

*Gainst thy own sordid traitors who plotted thy fall, 
The scions of Freedom luxuriantly grew. 


Farewell, much loved soil! when the splendours of day 
O'er the verge of the radiant West disappear, ` 
With thy chivalrous sons my glad spirit will stray 
"Mid the scenes of my childhood to memory dear! 


Aug. 15, 1870. Canori H. Morris, 


OBITUARY. 
Dr. Barrer. 
St. Ann’s Hill, Cork, 
Tuesday, 4th October, 1870. 


My Drar Sir,—I have the melancholy duty to inform you that 
all is over with our dear friend, Dr. Barter, who quietly left this world 
at 7.50 o'clock p.m. yesterday. One of his last requests was that I 
should thank you warmly for the notice given of St. Ann’s in Human 
Nature, for September last, and your active support of the great cause 
he had at heart.—In sad haste, sincerely yours, 

: R. GRIFFITH. 


This is an announcement which thousands will receive with regret. Dr. 
Barter was an exceedingly hard working man, and naturally by no means 
of a robust constitution, though he looked a powerful man. We re- 
member hearing him give an account of his first practical introduction to 
hydropathy. When he was a young physician he was threatened with 
lung-disease. He travelled from London to Liverpool in a high fever, 
and suffering alarmingly from hemorrhage of the lungs. He felt that his 
medical art was utterly worthless to him in his great extremity; but, 
haying heard of the wet sheet, he determined to try it upon himself ag 
a last resource. He went out and bought a child's doll, and, calling 
the hotel waiter to him, he told him he wanted his services for a special 
duty, at the same time putting a half-crown into his hand. Dr. Barter 
then took the doll and packed it into his pocket-handkerchief, and then 
desired the waiter to pack him in the same manner. This was done, 
and the result was so salutary that Dr. Barter’s invaluable life was 
saved, and his resolution confirmed to follow out hydropathy as a form 
of medical practice. This event showed the good doctor's weak physical 
state and his strong inspirational mind. To such a man defeat was 
impossible. He founded the most magnificent establishment in Britain, 
resuscitated the Turkish bath, and, in a few years, had it introduced 
generally into all parts of this country and America. He has now 
passed to a higher state of existence, where his love of humanity may 
manifest itself even more extensively than it did on earth. 

Mr. Jons Sure. 

We have just heard of the decease of Mr. John Smith, of Malton, 
the eminent writer on Vegetarianism. His work, “Fruits and Farina 
the proper Food of Man,” was revised for a new edition, and we hope 
it will soon find a publisher. Mr. Smith was an intelligent Spiritualist, 
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and, in every sense of the term, a philanthropist and philosopher. 
Thank God for immortality and spirit communion, which make such 
large souls an endless gift to humanity. 


REPO RAS OT PO Gh Hass: 


EDINBURGH PHRENOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The fifteenth annual soiree was held in the Museum, Surgeon Square, 
on the evening of the 21st ult., when a full attendance of members and 
friends sat down to tea. Mr. Clapperton presided, and commenced busi- 
ness by reading a letter from that familiar friend and teacher, Mr. J. 
W. Jackson, of Glasgow, who was prevented from attending by press 
of professional duties in a distant part of the country. Mr. Clapperton. 
stated that the society was in a healthy condition; and the number of 
strangers present indicated that the interest in the science was not abated. 
He invited such to attend the regular meetings when scientific details were 
more fully entered into. That was the eighty-second anniversary of the 
birth of George Combe. The recognition of phrenology by the scientific 
world had advanced much since his labours commenced. Mr. Clapperton 
brought forward instances in which certain aspects of the science were en- 
dorsed by scientific men of the day, though they sneered at it as a whole. 
The Henderson Bequest Trustees had just added to the museum a large 
number of busts and casts from the collection of Dr. Spurzheim. The 
library consisted of 300 volumes of well-selected works, and these facts were 
inducements for students to join the association. 

Mr. Laing, formerly president of the association, read an ingenious liter- 
ary paper illustrating the functions of the organs of Conscientiousness, 
Benevelence, and Veneration. ‘The illustrative personages introduced 
would make a fine conception for the painter. 

Mr. J. Burns; of London, reviewed the present position of phrenology. It 
had depended entirely on individuals for its development and propagation. 
Associations had hitherto done nothing for it. A National Association, 
haying its seat in Edinburgh, would unite phrenologists and promote 
the science. The press should be taken advantage of; while Human 
Nature was overflowing with papers on other subjects, the phrenologists 
sent in no printing matter. Practical phrenologists should be more 
warmly recognised. They did more for the popularity of the science 
than any other agency. No greater demonstration of the importance of the 
science could be given than the accurate delineation of the character of a 
stranger. Phrenologists should not be so exclusive and suspicious of each 
other personally, and of new discoveries and suggestions. In this respect 
phrenology was unlike all other sciences, in which the discoverer was held 
up to the admiration of his fellows. Thus it was not yet a liberal science. 
A college should be founded in which men and women might obtain a phreno- 
logical education as an appendage to their other acquirements. A three- 
months’ course in sucha school would be of great value to any preacher, phy- 
sician, or young man entering on life. Then phrenology might be introduced 
in an attractive manner to the young, in the form of an illustrated and en- 
tertaining book, in which the action of the organs eould be represented by 
appropriate woodcuts. The great influence of the science would be felt in 
teaching the world how to develop each faculty in the minds of the young, 
and thus supersede the failures, vices, crimes, vindictive punishments, and 
sufferings of after life. The speaker urged, unless phrenologists and their 
associations moved forward, and added to their knowledge by a thorough 
and general investigation of the whole man, the science was bound to sink 
into effete decrepitude. 
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Mr. Hart thought that phrenology was making very general and satisfac- 
tory prosress. Though phrenologists might not be doing so, intelligent 
society now referred to character in phrenological nomenclature. Respect- 
ing right-handedness and left-handedness, he referred to the statement of a 
mother who said that it was a wonder that all were not left-handed, as chil- 
dren were nearly all nursed on the left arm, so that it appeared there was 
some instinct leading to the more general use of the right hand. This he 
attributed to some peculiar development of the right hemisphere of the brain, 
The speaker deprecated the Women’s Rights Movement, and seemed to infer 
that women ought to be idolised, and train children. 

Mr. Smith told some humorous stories, and some singers tendered their 
services. 


Tur BRADFORD ÅNTHROPOLOGICAL Socrmry commences its work for 
the winter by publishing the following programme :— 

Bradford Anthropological Society — Established 1864. — Presi- 
dent—Mr. Councillor Lund; Vice-President—Mr. W. P. Craven and 
Mr. M. Shepherd; Treasurer—Mr. R. Brown; Secretary—Mr. A. 
Cross; Curator—Mr. I. Craven; Committee—Messrs. R. Jarvis, R. 
Peacock, G. W. Spencer, G. F. Onions, and J. Terry. Meet every 
alternate Tuesday in the Freemason’s Hall, Salem Street, at eight 
o'clock. Subscription—8s. half-yearly, in advance. Ladies, one-half. 
Programme, 1870-71.—Oct. 4, Inaugural Address—The President. 
Oct. 18, ‘“ The Phrenological Character of the Poet Robert Burns” — 
Mr. J. W. Waddington. Nov. 1, “ Organic Life” —Mr. G. W. Spencer. 
Nov. 15, “ Instinct’ —Mr. Wm. Craven. Nov. 29, ‘‘Tact’”—Miss 
Jarvis. Dec. 18, “ Historical Sketch of Spiritualism’—Mr. A. Cross. 
Dee. 27, ‘¢ The Hye’—Mr. J. Lund. Jan, 10, “The Teuton and the 
Celt”—Mr. R. Brown. Jan. 24, “ Vagaries of Spiritualism”—Mr. G. 
F. Onions. Feb. 7, “ Skulls” —Mr. R. Jarvis. Feb. 24, “ Psycho- 
logy in its Relations and Distinctions from Phrenology and Physiology ” 
—Mr. Hanson. March 7, “ Life °—Mr. J. Lund. March 21, “ Volun- 
tary Motion”— Mr. G. W. Spencer. April 4, “ Reason ”— Mr. Wm. 
Craven. April 18, “ Poetry’—Miss Hanson. May 2, “ Vagaries of 
Spiritualism” (continued)—Mr. G. F. Onions. May 16, “ Existence of 
Spirit in Man ”—Mr. A. Cross. May 30, A Paper—Mr. J. Hebble- 
thwaite. June 18, “ How People Talk, Walk, and Laugh’”—Mr. R. 
Jarvis. June 27, ‘Development of Species’”—Mr. R. Brown. July 
11, “Death ”— Mr. J. Lund. July 25, “ T'aste'”— Miss Jarvis. Aug. 8, 
“ Sensation’ —Mr. G. W. Spencer. Aug. 22, ‘‘ Superstition” —Mr. 
G. F. Onions. Sept. 5, Election of Auditors; Books to be returned. 
“ Courage ”— Mr. James Craven. Sept. 19, Annual Meeting. 

We are glad to see that the society does not ignore Spiritualism. 
Phrenologists have demonstrated abundantly that it is practically im- 
possible for them to do any good for themselves or the science by advo- 
cation, while spiritualists, with a wider basis and a newer light, are 
flourishing on every hand. We have ample guarantee in the experience 
and accomplishments of the Secretary, Mr. Cross, that the subject of 
Anthropology will be liberally treated, as far as he is himself concerned. 
We must confess, however, that there is something sinister about the 
announcements of Mr. Onions. We do not like to see a man with 
‘scientific pretensions devote himself to the work of negations. Science 
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is positive, and demonstrates Error by the light of facts and knowledge. 
Polemics should be restricted to the sphere of itinerant street-brawlers, 
who, having noqualificationsfor teaching, exhaust their energies in making 
tirades on those who know more than themselves. We are prepared 
to see the vagaries of spiritualists demonstrated, as they eventually will 
be, by a deeper insight into psychological laws. If Mr. Onions, how- 
ever, means to infer that the essential affirmations of Spiritualism are 
“vagaries,” then he evidently has no small opinion of himself, seeing 
that some thousands of men, quite as accomplished by nature and 
culture as himself, have accepted these conclusions after long years of 
patient investigation. 

Anti-Vaccrnation.—The Rey. H. J. Allen, of Glenview, East Grim- 
stead, Sussex, has a bill to pay of £31 10s. 10d., on account of the 

. prosecution*he has sustained for his opposition to the Vaccination Laws. 
He will be glad to receive any donation to aid him, or subscribers to his 
history of the case, now in the press. He has some useful tracts on 
the subject, which he would be glad to find a market for. Write to him. 

PopurAR Leorurns.—lIn the first number of Human Nature we gave 
a favourable notice of a lecture on Shakespeare, by the Rev. S. E. 
Bengough, M.A. That gentleman has a few evenings to dispose of, 
and he would gladly receive calls to lecture to Literary Societies, 
Mechanics’ Institutions, Anthropological or Phrenological Societies, or 
Spiritualist Associations. We can warmly recommend him to the 
attention of all. The following subjects will attract:—Lectures by the 
Rev. 8. E. Bengough, M.A., Professor of Elocution at the Crystal 
Palace—“ Shakespeare’s Portraits of English Kings. Recitations, with 
Illustrative Comments.” ‘The Music of Language: explaining the 
Origin of the Art of Music, and revealing the Secret of Harmony and 
Effective Writing in Prose and Verse.” 

J. W. Jackson, F.A.8.L.—We are much pleased to learn that our 
talented co-worker and respected friend, J. W. Jackson, contemplates 
a visit to London during the present month. His contributions to 
Human Nature have endeared him to hundreds of progressive minds ; 
and we are gure there are many in the metropolis who would be glad to 
meet him and hear his voice. We earnestly hope he will receive a 
fitting reception, and have some opportunities given him for addressing 
the public upon the profound questions on which he writes so accept- 
ably. Our readers will, no doubt, find some account of arrangements 
as they transpire in our weekly contemporary, the Medium. We think 
that literary and scientific bodies, aud societies of Phrenologists and 
Spiritualists could not do better than invite Mr. Jackson to give thema 
course of his highly entertaining and instructive lectures. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Ixsetizyve that the great realm of life goes on without the body very much 
as it does with the body. And, there as here, the mother not only is the 
guardian of her children whom she loves, but foresees that bad associates 
and evil influences threaten them, and draws them back and shields them 
from the impending danger.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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 Spinrruarisu teaches, that, in spite of all drawbacks and apparent re- 
trogression, amelioration is the fundamental law of our being. Were it not 
so, we could not believe, as we do, in the creative benignity. The deduc- 
tions, so far as they aré in accordance with facts and known psychical laws, 
must have a scientific import and value. The spirits or spiritual forces, do 
perpetrate what seem trivial tricks. They tie knots in pocket-handkerchiefs, 
throw stones, pull the hair of mortals, cuff them, or lift them off their feet; 
and do many things neither reverent nor dignified. Shall we deny facts, be- 


cause they puzzle us? Shall we seek to adapt the facts to our pet philosophy 


and pre-conceived notions? or shall we adapt ourphilosophy and our notions 
to the facts ?—Lpes Sargent. 

Jonn Brient on Spinrrusrisyu.—While in England I dined with John 
Bright, when transpired quite an earnest conversation upon the subject 
of Spiritualism. He said he had witnessed some of D. D. Home's mani- 
festations. They were wonderful. He could attribute them to no cause 
except it be the one alleged, that of intelligent, disembodied spirits. “But,” 
he added, with due caution, “I do not say that this is so, but, if it be true, 
it is the strongest tangible proof we have of immortality.” It is somewhat 
remarkable that the endorsers of Spiritualism in England are of a distinct 
class from those in America. In England it finds its supporters among the 
nobility, the wealthy, aristocratic and influential class; in this country, 
among those of the middle order of society. The reason for the difference 
seems to be that the English classes to which I have alluded have the 
advantage of independence with regard to their means of temporal subsist- 
ence; they can afford to think and speak as they will, to the disregard of 
the prejudices of others. Not so those whose bread is dependent upon the 
patronage of others, who are ever fearful of losing caste or losing custom. 
And, with all our boasted independence, there is much of this feeling in 
our country. Did you ever hear that our poet Longfellow was interested in 
Spiritualism? That last year, when at Naples, he attended seances even- 
ing after evening? Of course not, for nobody ever knew of his doing such a 
thing in America. Ah! those Nicodemuses; these weaklings in moral 
courage !—J. M. Peebles. a 

Leary to Kerr Housr.—No young lady can be too well instructed in 
anything which will affect the comfort of a family. Whatever position in 
society she oceupies, she needs a practical knowledge of household duties. 
She may be placed in such circumstances that it will not be necessary for 
her to perform much domestic labour; but on this account she needs no less 
knowledge than if she was obliged to preside personally over the cooking 
stove and pantry. Indeed, I have thought it was more difficult to direct 
others, and requires more experience, than to do the same work with our 
own hands. Mothers are frequently so nice and particular they do not like 
to give up any part of the care to their children. This is a great mistake 
in their management; for they are often burdened with labour, and need re- 
lief. Children should be early taught to make themselves useful; to assist 
their parents every way in their power, and consider it a privilege to do 
so. Young people cannot realise the importance of a thorough knowledge of 
housewifery ; but those who have suffered the inconvenience and mortifi- 
cation of ignorance can well appreciate it. Children should be early in- 
dulged in their disposition to bake and experiment in various ways. It is 
often but a troublesome help that they afford; still it is a great advantage 
to them. I know a little girl, who at nine ‘years of age, made a loaf of 
bread every week during the winter. Her mother taught her how to make 
yeast, salt and flour to use, and she became quite an expert baker. When- 
ever she is disposed to try her skill in making simple cakes, or pies, she is 
permitted to do so. She is thus, while amusing herself, learning an impor- 
tant lesson. Her mother calls her her little housekeeper, and often permits 
her to get what is necessary for the table—Hachange. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY 


AND 


SPIRITUALIST DEPOSITORY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM CAMBERWELL TO 


NO. 15 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, HOLBORN, 


LONDON, W.C. 


J BURNS has much pleasure in announcing that he now occupies the above- 
e named commodious Premises, which he intends to deyote to the furtherance 
of the cause of Spiritualism and Kindred Studies. 

There is a Publishing Office and Shop for the sale of Books; a Circulating 
Library of all Works on Spiritualism, &c.; a Reading-Room supplied with the 
Spiritual and Progressive Publications of the World; a Drawing-Room for the 
special use of Ladies and Subseribers ; Private Rooms for Seances, Committees, 
Meetings, &c., and where all information respecting the Cause and the progress of 
events may be obtained. ` 

The Room will be furnished with interesting Specimens of Spirit Drawings, 
Paintings, Photographs, Direct Writings, Portraits, Devices, and all that can 
interest and instruct those who inquire into the subject of Spiritualism. 

The Subscription, entitling to all the privileges of the Establishment, including 
the use of two Books at a time from the Library for home perusal, is 21s per annum. 

A well-assorted Stock of Stationery, Periodicals, current Progressive Literature, 
Standard Works, Cheap Books and Tracts, Planchettes, Materials for Writing and 
Drawing Mediums ; also Works and Appliances on Phrenology, Physiology, Health, 
and Dietetic Reform, Temperance, Hydropathy, Gymnastics, Mesmerism, Clair- 
voyance, Anthropology, &c., will bë kept on sale. : 

As the responsibilities incurred in establishing this “ Home for Spiritualism” and 
the Science of Man are very heavy, the Proprietor earnestly solicits the kind 
co-operation and support of all who sympathise with the enterprise. Strangers in 
London should at once call at the Progressive Library, where they may hear of 
Lodgings and get other useful information. 


J. BURNS, Progressive Library, 
15 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, HOLBORN, 
z LONDON, W.C. 


O THE READERS OF HUMAN NATURE.—At a meeting of a few friends and 
admirers of Mr J. W. Jackson, it was resolveđ to take steps to raise a fund for a 
testimonial to be presented to that gentleman in recognition of his able and valued 
services as a writer and lecturer on Mesmerism, Phrenology, and kindred subjects. A 
committee was formed to promote the object for which the meeting was called; and 
among other arrangements they think that an appeal to the readers of Human Nature 
might well be included, as they feel satisfied that there are many of the readers of this 
magazine who might desire to testify their respect to Mr Jackson in the manner pro- 
pores, as an able and gratuitous contributor to these pages. They have reason to 
elieve that the readers of this magazine include many who entertain sentiments of 
high admiration for Mr Jackson, as one whose literary ability and professional skill, dis- 
played ina cause which has encountered much opposition, is entitled to some public 
mark of recognition of a substential character. Without entering into details, it may be 
stated generally, that Mr Jackson has devoted the greater part of a long life to the 
advocacy of, and instruction in, Curative Mesmerism and Phrenology, a work which the 
readers of a magazine such as this, to whose pages he has, as already stated, been an able 
contributor, are presumed to be interested in; and the committee think that no apology 
is necessary in asking their assistance in promoting the object in view. 
Subscriptions sent to Mr Hay Nisbet, printer, or to Mr James Burns, publisher of 
Human Nature, will be duly acknowledged.—_In name of the Committee, 
Glasgow, April, 17, 1869, ©. GRACIE, Secy. 


